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DWARD’S nature was not 

one that could remain long 

depressed over the thought 
that an injustice was being 
donehim. He found too much 
that was new and exhilarating 
to occupy his mind. The very 
achievements which had 
brought down upon him the 
eensorious comments of some of the 
older boys had made him quite a hero 
jn his own form. The old boys of 
the fourth form, like Lawrence, be- 
came his aggressive champions against 
the charge of freshness. 

“Go on!’? Lawrence said, one day, 
toa group of fifth-formers, friends of 
his, who had been disparaging ‘‘ Pishoo 
p-shaw,”? which was their name for 
Bdward. “Go on! You're jealous! 
(mshaw’s a bigger man than you’ve 
got, and you know it. There isn’t a 























. pear athlete in your whole form. If 
= anybody gets out and does things better 
tf than you can you think that he’s 
tks fresh.” ; 
da ‘That isn’t why we think you’re 
Me fresh, Laurie,’’ retorted Tweed. 
oom Blanchard, captain of the Pythians, 
A. and Durant, captain of the Corinthi- 
ses ans, called out the football candidates 
, othe same day. After the practise, 
} , Blanchard told Edward that he was 
and promising, especially as it was a bad 
_~ year for tackles. *‘Durant’s the only 
rior first-class tackle in the school,’’ he 
; b- sid. ‘‘I was wondering whom I could 
h it put opposite him. Maybe you’ll have 
mms to be the man.’” 
sd of “Of course I’ll be awfully glad if I 
ood aan make the eleven,’’ said Edward. 
ied? “fd rather play against anybody than 
Durant, though.’’ 
Co, “Most fellows would. He’s the best 
_ man the Corinthians have.’’ 


of that. He 
I guess it won’t be 


“{ wasn’t thinking 
doesn’t like me. 
very pleasant. ’’ 

“Why doesn’t he like you?’’ 

Edward told of the altercation which 
they had had in the baseball-game. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,’’ Blanchard 
said. ‘‘Durant’s quick-tempered, ter- 
Tibly quick-tempered. ”’ 

“He thinks I’m fresh, I guess,’’ 
Edward answered. ‘‘He dvesn’t care 
for me, anyhow ; I know that. When 
we meet he nods in a way that makes 
me tired. If a fellow can’t smile a 
little when he nods, I’d rather have 
him cut me altogether !’’ 

“Well,” Blanchard said, laughing, 
“you couldn’t expect Durant to care 
for you very much, could you?’’ 

At that there was the questioning, hurt 
in Edward’s eyes that always amused and 
touched the older boy. 

“T don’t see why he should hate me,’’ 
Edward. 

“He feels, probably, that you’ve been cor- 
rupted by evil associations,’’ Blanchard replied. 
“When you were taken up more or less at the 


said 


guess that settled your prospects with Durant.’’ 

“Oh! Then you’re not friends with him?” 

“Oh, yes. We’re friends.’’ Blanchard vol- 
Uteered no explanation. 

“Do you know a fellow called Shelly ?’’ 
Edward asked. ‘‘A big fellow, sort of fat- 
faced and good-natured. ’’ 

‘Teertainly do. What about him?” 

“He’s a good fellow, I think.’? Edward 
described the episode of the pocket-mirror, and 
Bia td was convulsed with laughter. 

What’s the matter??? Edward asked, in 








“Oh, nothing. I was only thinking, if you 
did that to Tom Sheldon —’’ 

“Was that Sheldon, the crew captain?” 
_“Thesame. Can you blame fellows for say- 
ig you’re fresh °?? 

_ award looked confused; then he said, 
‘Well, 1 don’t care. It was the only thing 
todo,” 


Blanchard laughed again, and patting him 
othe back, said, “You’re a great kid, Ed- 
Ward !?? 
ett? that little talk put Edward into 
hk eae and the next day he was writing 

brother at St. John’s as follows: 

Dear Charles, I ought to have written to you 
= this, but I have been so busy; there has 
“a going on. I asked mother to send 
i Yletters. I guess the joke is on me all right. 
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| : . . 
soon | guess I will try calling him Blaneh. He is 


a corker. He says U'll make the first Pithians [he 

had not yet learned how to spell it] and maybe the 
| School eleven. He and Fred Bell and Jim Payne 

have the finest crowd here; they are all dandy 
| fellows, and although they’re sixth-formers and 
| I'm only in the fourth, [ know them all pretty well 
} already. The fourth form had a meeting yester- 
| day and elected me president. 

We had a little baseball game here—the fourth 
against the sixth. They licked us, fifteen to seven, 
but it was good fun. I caught for the fourth, and 
surprised myself and everybody else by getting a 
home run off Bell. He won't let any St. John’s 
man do a thing like that, though, in a real game. 

Don't I wish I could make the school eleven and 
buck up against you! I bet T could nail you on one 
of those dashes they tell me so much about; I bet 
I would give you an ugly toss. 

I guess St. John’s is a pretty fair school, but it 
isn’t in it with St. Timothy’s. 


Affectionately, Edward. 


After a few days there came this reply: 

Dear Kid. Of course I am glad to hear that you 
are having a good time and geiting on all right; 
but when I think you might be having just as good 
atime here and getting on just as well, it makes 
me tired. The best thing that I know about your 
school is that they are doing so well by you. 

Is there really any chance of your making the 
St. Timothy’s eleven? I hoped that this year we 
should find it would be a contest, at least. 

You might remember me to Blanchard and Bell 
and Payne sometime. [have run up against them, 
and they are mighty good fellows. Funny they 
shouldn't have come to St. John’s. 

Affectionately, 

Edward transmitted those messages. 

‘*We’ll stand him on his head for that!’’ 
said Blanchard. ‘Tell him I said so.’’ 

Gradually, from observation, and from the 
gossip of the old boys, of Lawrence and others, 
Edward began to understand what Blanchard 
had meant by his remarks about Durant. It 
was apparent that Durant had his own faction 
in the school, and was jealous of the larger 


Charles. 





it that by coming here " » getti 
a at by ig here I should be getting 
way Tm your influence, but it doesn’t seem to | 
ast use. They all think that because I’m | 
Your brother I must be some good, and they don’t 
Me like a new kid at all. Blanchard calls | 








and more influential one led by Blanchard, into 
which Edward had been adopted. Moreover, 
Durant had been a candidate for the captaincy | 
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me Ned, and I’m calling him Guy now, and pretty of the school eleven, and had lost to Blanchard | he’s had more experience ; 


by a rarrow margin of votes; with his quick, 
hot temper, he had never quite won the conti- 
dence of the fellows as Blanchard had done. 

He had been bitterly disappointed by the 
defeat, and had ever since maintained a rather 
distant manner toward the boy who had frus- 
trated his ambition. So it was natural enough 
that any protégé of Blanchard should not 
advance far into Durant’s favor. 

Yet Edward could not help admiring Durant. 
‘*T guess he can do things; I guess he can do 
just about anything he wants to,’’ Edward 
thought one day, as he sat in chapel and looked 
across the aisle at Durant’s resolute, fine profile 
and handsome head. 

Ile was destined, he knew, to find out how 
well Durant could play football, and he did not 
relish that prospect. It was not so much that 
he shrank from a test which would demonstrate 
his own inferiority, as that he dreaded the 
encounter with Durant’s sharp tongue; he felt 
sure that in the heat of the contest his opponent 
would become ugly. He expected to have jeer- 
ing, sneering things said to him all through 
the game, to be called “Pishoo,’’ a nickname 
which he hated, to hear slurring remarks aout 
his St. John’s affiliations, about his brother. 

But his apprehensions proved groundless. 
Durant disdained stooping to such methods to 
gall and irritate an opponent; he might say 
ugly things in a flare-up of temper, but not by 
premeditation; he played the game as a gentle- 
man. Although he took a keen satisfaction in 
shoving Edward round he abstained from un- 
pleasant remarks. 

Tom Sheldon was also on the Corinthian 
team, big, active and good-natured. Once he 
burst through, when Edward had started to 
run with the ball, and bore him to the earth. 
Then, as he lay on him, he tried to force the 
ball from his grasp, and murmured cajolingly : 

‘*Let me take care of it for you, Crashaw: 


go on. I'll let you have it after the game.”’ 
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Edward hung on to it tighter 


and liked Sheldon better than 
before. 
Throughout the Pythian- 


Corinthian series Edward per- 
formed creditably ; but he knew 
that the final victory of the 
Pythians was due to their 
supremacy elsewhere than at 
left tackle. He was afraid that on the 
school left tackle would be 
assigned to Wallace, a sixth-former, 
and Durant’s intimate friend and 
roommate. Wallace had played that 
position for the Corinthians. He had 
not shown himself to be especially 
strong, but he had an advantage ove! 
Edward in age and experience. 
Blanchard told him the next day, 


eleven 


‘Well, Ned, it’s a try-out between 
you and Wallace. ’’ 
That was good news; so long as 


Edward could still make a fight for the 
place he was happy. 

On the other hand, when it became 
apparent to Wallace that he was not to 
have the vacancy without a contest, 
and that he might not have it at all, 
he could not quite hide his disappoint- 


ment. For two years he had been a 
substitute on the team, and he had 
assumed that this autumn—his last 
chance—he would be subjected to no 
competition. 

But he accepted the unpleasant 


necessity philosophically and 
with a better grace than did Durant, 
who had a praiseworthy interest in 
his success. Durant grumbled a good 
deal; he said that Crashaw might be 
all right in a year or but that 
now he was too young and green, 
About ten days before the St. John’s 


more 


two, 


game Durant went to Blanchard. ‘'I 
suppose it’s none of my _ business, 
Guy,’’ he began. ‘‘But it seems to 


me we'd stand a better chance if we 
played together in the line-up from 
now on just as we’ll play against St 
John’s.’’ 

*‘T haven’t been varying the line-up 
much,’’ Blanchard replied. ‘‘Only at 
left tackle, where Wallace and Crashaw 
have been alternating. ’’ 


**That’s just the place. If you pick 


your man now and keep him there 
right along he’ll play it better in the 
game. ’’ 


**I picked the man to-day.’’ 
*T hope it’s Wallace ?’’ 


‘I’m sorry to disappoint you. It’s 
Crashaw.’’ 
Durant’s face became glum, ‘‘I 


don’t quite see why. Wallace is older, 
I’ve played against 
them both. ‘This is Wallace’s last year, and I 
think he has a right to feel that he’s earned his 
chance, ’’ 

““Crashaw has football blood in him, and 
Wallace hasn’t. But Wallace will probably 
get a chance in the game, because Crashaw’s 
young and may not have the endurance.’’ 

Durant walked away in angry silence. 

“Great Scott !’’ exclaimed Blanchard, later, 
after telling Jim Payne about it. “Wouldn’t 
I lean over backwards to give the preference 
to Durant’s friend rather than to mine, if I 
could! I know he feels sore about not being 
captain; he might be generous enough to feel 


that I'd be generous. Anybody with half 
an eye can tell that Crashaw has Wallace 


beaten. ’’ 

The next day Wallace, dropped to the second 
eleven, seemed to be displaying unwonted ag 
gressiveness. He was pitted against Durant 
Twice, when Edward took the ball and tried 
to rush through the hole that Durant was ex 
pected to open, Wallace tackled him 
loss. 

After the second failure, Blanchard went up 
to Durant and said quietly, **Harry, are you 
playing this game quite straight’ t 


for a 


You wouldn't 
let St. John’s through you that way.’’ 
Durant flushed and looked sullen. * ‘Well, 
put Wallace against Crashaw if you don’t like 
the way I’m handling him,”’ he said. 
**T can’t do that. Wallace needs practise in 
the position of left tackle, since -he’s going to 


substitute for that. He can’t shift now and 
play right tackle.’’ 
‘‘Just the same, if you put him opposite 


Crashaw you’d soon find who was the better 
man. ’” 
Blanchard turned away without replying 
Wallace himself, after the first 
ment, took the captain’s decision 


disappoint 


in a better 


spirit than that shown by his too loyal friend. 
He said one day 


to Edward, jokingly, *‘lf 
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you’ll kindly break an arm or a leg during the | 

game, Crashaw, I'll be much obliged.’’ 
Edward laughed. 

to pull me out for any other reason. ’’ 


Edward, saying that he appreciated St. Timo- 


features, whereas Charles was wiry and had a 


straight nose, a decisive mouth, a long chin. 


“TI hope they won’t want | Only in their eyes were the boys alike, for in 
them was the same humorous, kindly look, the 
Charles Crashaw wrote a facetious letter to | same quick intelligence. 


It was a warm day for November. ‘ ‘Going 


thy’s effort to propitiate St. John’s by putting | to be hot playing,’’ said Charles. 


a Crashaw on the team, but that it would not | 
help them a bit. ‘‘l suppose you and I will | 


” 


‘IT guess so,’’ said Edward. 
**You’re being pretty successful here, aren’t 


give each other several love-pats before the day | you?’’ 


is over,’’ he ended. 

Edward wrote in reply, ‘‘I guess I’m in the 
best position of any one on our team. I don’t 
see that I can feel so very badly however the 
game comes out. If we win, it will be great, 
and if we lose, it will be my brother’s eleven 
that licked us.’’ 

At that Crashaw the elder felt a little 
ashamed of having been so consistently patron- 
izing, and said to himself, ‘‘He’s a good kid, 
Edward is. I hope he does well in the game.’’ 

Three days before the game Wallace sprained 
his ankle so badly that there was no further 
hope of his playing at all. Edward was as 
sympathetic as any one with his misfortune; 
at the same time he thought that now, at least, 
Durant would be more friendly. 

But if Wallace’s accident had been carefully 
plotted for by Edward and Blanchard, Durant 
could hardly have had a more violent outburst. 

“Oh, yes, Wallace is out of it now,’’ he said. 
‘Mighty hard luck, some fellows are good 
enough to say. If Wallace had been playing 
on the first, where he belonged, he’d have been 
as well now as anybody—and somebody else 
would have been out of the game.’’ 

‘That was his first outburst. No doubt in his 
cooler moments he was ashamed of it, for he 
did not talk in such a strain again. But in those 
last days he had little to say to Edward, either 
on the field or at the training-table. 

The game that year was to be played on St. 
Timothy’s ground. The night before, Edward 
went to bed in his alcove at half past nine. 
The dormitory lights were put out at ten; by 
half past ten all the boys except Edward were 
asleep. 

He lay with his eyes closed, turning rest- 
lessly every few minutes to gain a position 
which would invite drowsiness, but all in vain. 
Ile heard Keating’s sleepy cough and inartic- 
ulate mumble; in the next alcove he heard 
Lawrence turn in his bed; he heard the chapel 
clock strike eleven and twelve and one. 

By that time he was desperate. What sort 
of a game could he play if he did not sleep? 
It was not only that he would be tired out 
physically. Suppose he mixed or forgot the 
signals? There were so many of them. Ie 
began running through them in his mind, and 
while he was doing that the chapel clock struck 
two. 

“QO dear!’”’ he sighed. He rolled over, 
stretched out on his face—and when he awoke 
the light was streaming in over his curtains. 

At the breakfast-table Blanchard said to him, 
‘‘You’re looking pretty fit. Have a good} 
night ?’’ | 

“Oh, fair.’’ 





‘*Thanks to you, I’ve got a good start.’’ 

‘**Thanks to me, you ungrateful pup! You’ve 
fixed me so that I don’t know where I’m at. 
Suppose a year or two from now you’re captain 
of St. Timothy’s; can I come up and root for | 
St. John’s with any pleasure? And I certainly | 
won’t root for you. You’ve spoiled about half 
my fun.’’ 

“Oh, well,’?’ Edward chuckled, ‘‘don’t fret | 
yourself about that, Charles. You know, I 
may never be captain. ’’ 

**You’ve got to play this afternoon so that 
some day you will be—and we’ll lick you just 
the same.’’ 

‘‘We’re pretty good,’’ Edward said. 


‘Tell 


| “Wouldn’t you like to know! 


me about this fellow Jackson that plays opposite 
me, Charles. What’s the best way for me to 
play him?’’ 

Charles grinned at the ingenuous question. 
He’s a terror.’’ 

**Just the same, I’1l bet he’s as scared of me 
as I am of him.’’ 

‘*That’s right, talk big; it will keep your 
courage up,’’ teased Charles. 

Then, perhaps because it made them both 
nervous, they turned from the subject of the 
game and talked of other things. 
at his watch. ‘‘Time for my fellows to get 
dressed. Blanchard will probably be wanting 
you, too, Ned.’’ 

As they ascended the steps of the athletic- 


Timothy’s column advancing, and heard it sud- 
denly roll out a great cheer. 

‘Look, Ned, look!’’ Charles pointed ex- 
citedly. ‘“There come our fellows !’’ 

A procession of blue-bedecked barges broke 
through the St. Timothy’s column and trundled 
rapidly down toward the field. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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GRAND TORCHLIGHT PARADE ! 


bolton Home for Indigent Females con- | 


[Proto Mrs. Samantha Wells of the Tor- | 
delight the bold black | 


templated with 


Edward thought that so long | head-lines staring at her from the morning 


stay right here with you.’’ And as old Mrs. 
Farwell smiled gratefully up at her, she con- 
tinued, ‘‘We’ll open the windows and hear the 
musie and have a good time all by ourselves.’’ 

‘Now, Betty Macdonald,’’ adjured the 


as he looked well he would not give Blanchard | paper which she was about to read aloud to} matron after supper, ‘‘you and Nora had best 


anything to worry about. 

It was not easy to study that 
Ilowever, in class the masters were all good- 
natured and helped him when he stumbled. | 
He felt that on the part of every one, masters 


morning. | 


half a dozen of the Home inmates. 

“ Listen to this!’’ she gloated. 
torchlight parade! Route of march — 
‘Huh!’ scoffed her roommate, Mrs. Serena 
Dodd. ‘‘Same old route as they’ve trod. over | 


** Grand | 
%? 


and boys, there was to-day a wish to make | this last seven hundred years, I’ll warrant! 


things especially comfortable for him. There | 
was a special thoughtfulness. 
Keating and Lawrence clung at his side, 


petting him at every turn. Even Durant pleased 





him by coming up during the morning recess | one of us hill people getting so much as a| from its foundations, extending 
| sidewise squint at ’em. 


and saying, ‘Well, Crashaw, how goes it?’’ 
And Wallace, limping on crutches, said to him, 
‘Strong as a bull, I hope?’’ 

But after the early luncheon, which the 


eleven had at the training-table, and while they 


Meet at Three Arch Bridge, trail out Abbey 
Street, cut across by the cemetery, poke along | 


| back down the Water Way to the bridge again, | they stopped abruptly. 


| run down to Sidney Terrace,—you can see the | 


bridge from there,—and the very second the 
parade starts, you hurry back and get the old 
ladies. Then there’ll be just time enough for 
them to walk out to the corner.’’ 

At eight o’clock the two maids were pacing 
briskly along the boulevard at the east of the 
Home, but as they turned into Lafayette Place 
On the opposite side 


| then lay down their arms and disperse ’thout | of the street a new house was building, and 


were walking down to the field, Edward did | 


not feel as strong as a bull. He was nervous 
and shaky, and afraid that Blanchard would 
notice it and become distrustful. 


| through Lafayette Place, and —’? 


Suddenly there was the sound of wheels, and | 
then a shout, and there, surging down the long | 


avenue under the bare elms, came the St. 
John’s barge, drawn by four horses. The St. 
Timothy’s boys stepped aside,—they were only 
a little distance from the athletic-house,—and 
the barge swept by. Edward stood, waving 
his cap and searching with shining eyes. 
‘“*Ned! Ned !’’ cried a voice, and there was his 
brother in the midst of them, waving at him. 
In another moment the barge had stopped at 
the steps of the athletic-house, and the St. 


John’s fellows scrambled out and St. Timothy’s | 
Edward was the | 


ran up to weleome them. 
first, and had his brother by the hand; and 
Charles, clinging to Edward, said, * Hello, 
Blanchard! 
spot in your line.’”’ Blanchard grinned. 

‘*You’ll make a mistake if you act on that 
idea,’’ he replied. 

There was a quarter of an hour before it 
would be time to dress, so the two Crashaw 
brothers went off by themselves. They found 
a sunny corner on the south side of the athletic- 
house, and sat there with their backs against 
the wall. 

One would taken them 


hardly have 





| ter Ford. 


Them marchers, ”? | 
witheringly, ‘‘be a feeble folk !’’ 
**Not this time,’’ said Mrs. Wells. ‘‘ For | 
there’s more’n forty clubs of out-of-towners in | 
it, and they hain’t forgot what legs are for. | 
And the route of march is up Quinton Hill, 
‘*Lafayette Place!’’ interrupted Mrs. Deme- 
“That’s close by—just behind us !’’ 
Mrs. Wells turned to the open window, and 
luxuriously inhaling the sweet, fresh autumn 
air, went on: ‘‘Here ’tis Indian summer, 
November, after the fall of the leaf, balmy as | 
balmy, and there can’t be any airthly reason 
why we couldn’t promenade out to the corner | 
this evening and enjoy the spe’tacle. I'l] put | 
it to Miss Timpkins soon’s she comes up.’’ 
“She’s coming now,’’ announced Miss Sally 
Sloane, from her post near the door. ‘‘Miss | 
Timpkins! Miss Timpkins! Mrs. Wells wants | 
a word with you.’’ 
The next instant little Mrs. Wells, somewhat | 
pink of cheek, was bravely presenting the case | 








| to the matron of the Home, who answered: 
when, the next moment, Blanchard came up, | 


‘Why, I have no objection, only —’’ She | 


| hesitated, regarding old Mrs. Farwell in her | 


I hear there’s an awfully weak | 


wheeled chair. | 
“Oh, I ain’t lotting on going,’’ declared Mrs. | 
Farwell, in thin, tremulous tones. “ Some 


| things has to be, and there’s a verse of Scrip- | 


tur’ I learned long, long ago: ‘When thou wast 


young thou walkedst whither thou | 
wouldest, but when thou shalt be old... | 
another shall carry thee.’ And I’ve} 


noted that that ‘carry’ most always means | 


| you stay to home.’’ 


for | 
brothers; Edward, the larger, heavier of the | patting Mrs. Farwell’s shoulder. 


‘*Never you mind,’’ consoled Miss Timpkins, | 


to the middle 
of the road, yawned a deep, wide trench 
flanked by mounds of dirt and lengths of earth- 


enware pipe. A huge, green-painted tool-chest, | 


a couple of barrels and a quantity of bricks 
completed the blockade, and from curb to curb 


| stretched an array of brightly burning lanterns, 


proclaiming, **‘No passing this way.”’ 

‘*Sure,’’ ejaculated Nora O’ Hara, 
fully, ** ’tis an inimy has done this !’’ 

Betty pondered for a moment, and then said 
tersely, *‘Mebbe ’tis! Mebbe ’tain’t! Any- 
how, you hustle straight back and keep the 
old ladies up-stairs till I get there, too.’’ 

As Nora promptly obeyed orders, Betty 
scaled the barricade; it was worth while 
having grown up on the Pictou farm with six 
venturesome older brothers when it came to an 
occasion like this. Then she dashed in hot 
haste to Sidney Terrace. Below her sounded 
a bugle; and crawling forward from 
bridge, like some monstrous fiery dragon, was 
the parade, its hundred-eyed head already on 
the hill and its glittering tail forking back up 
Abbey Street and the Water Way. 

Meanwhile Nora was the center of an agitated 
group, with Mrs. Dodd lamenting: 

**T never have any luck at all with torch- 
lights! The first one ever was in Torbolton I 
was kind of under the weather, couldn’t stir a 
peg nor raise my head from the pillow: and 
Boldwood—he said ’twas the finest sight he’d 
ever seed. And next time, if he hadn’t up and 
dropped a horseshoe on his inskip, and I 
hadn’t the heart to leave him to suffer by his 
lonesome and me out frolicking! And now —’’ 
She sobbed bitterly. 

‘*‘Nora! Nora!’’? panted Betty Macdonald, 


Charles looked | 


wrath- | 


the | 


Nora O’Hara! You open the door on 
upper porch and haul out Mrs. Dodd’s 
Boston rocker, and Mrs. Wells, you get Mr 
Dodd right out into it!’’ 

She pushed by the astonished women an 
darted into Mrs. Farwell’s room. Grasping 
the wheeled chair, she propelled it, with it 
occupant, into the corridor, and trundling it 
forward, bade imperatively, although Tespect. 
fully, *‘Miss Timpkins, you fetch her shaw] 
and rigolette. She’s going to watch the parade 
from the top piazza. We’re all going to Wateh 
| it. It’s coming by here. There ain’ta minute 
to lose. Nora and me’!! lug out chairs for all 
|of you quick’s we can.”’ 

Talking and laughing and jostling One an. 


| house, they saw, far up the road, the St. | other, soon all were out upon the veranda, and 


| comfortably arranged with knees pressing Close 

j against the balusters,—not a back seat an 
them, if you please; all in the front row,— 
peering over the broad rail eagerly, expectantly 
and oh, so happy! while Betty, drawing a og. 
tented breath, explained : 

*‘When I sensed the parade couldn't pet 
through Lafayette Place, thinks I, this is om 
of them ‘ill winds that never blows anybody ny 
good ’less you make it, and | scrambled oye 
and just scud. And when they topped Quinton 
Hill, I was there, and I skipped out befor 
them, and threw up my hands like I was Dig 
Turpentine, and hollered! They halted square 
jn their tracks and began bumping back down 
the hill against each other, the hind ones ye. 
ing to know what was up; and the head cop. 
mander most fell off his horse when I told hip 
the trouble, and said: 

‘* *Great Scott! I’m a stranger here! Whig 
way shall we go?’ 

***This way,’ said I, and I beckoned, anj 
they followed on, and I raced ahead ’s if I haj 
wings to my heels. Oh, here they are!” 

Round the corner of Sidney Street was swing. 
ing a column of dancing torchlights, the baw 
in the van crashing out a rollicking melody; 
and Mrs. Dodd, her tears all dried, rejoiced: 

‘“*‘Music ! An’ ’tis Sereny Dodd knows the 
tune—I’m Captain Jinks of the Horse Ma 
rines.’ Many a time and oft have I heerd my 
Boldwood sing that. He was the greatest critter 
for music ever you see. Why, let an orga. 
grinder strike up before the shop, and he'd ky 
down his hammer and anvil just as easy.” 

But this was no time for retrospection, with 
flags waving, drums beating, fifes shrilling, 
trombones blaring, and red fire burfing til it 

nook and cranny of the 
universe was suffused with its crimson glow. 

**Oh, look, look, Mrs. Farwell!” cried 
Betty Macdonald, as a transparency paused be 
fore them. ‘‘There’s something special for 
you.’’ She chanted blithely, ‘‘Oh, have you 
heard the news from Maine, Maine, Maine?” 

‘*No, I ain’t,’? quavered old Mrs. Farwell, 
‘*but if it’s news from Maine, it’s bound to be 

| proper good news.’’ 
| The parade moved on; and now bashful 
|Mrs. Prendergast, for the first time since her 
advent at the Home, spoke without being 
| spoken to, and called out excitedly : 
| ‘The Rock! The Rock! And an Inju 
chief in front, with ‘What cheer, Notop” 
dangling round his neck; and there’s Roget 
Williams himself in the bow of the boat, and 
my grandsir’s there, too! My great, great, 
great, great-grandsir! His pictur’s up in th 
Historical Rooms, but never, no never, did I 
expect tu see him on this mortal sp’ere!”’ 
One awestruck moment, Then Mrs. For 
was pointing with triumphant finger at a great 
tricolored wheel uplifted on the shoulders ofa 
score of stalwart men, upon its upper rim 


seemed as if every 


emblazoned the legend, ‘* We’re here, |e’s 
stay’? And Mrs. Ford exulted: 


**Ain’t it splendid we’re all one party!” 
**Cept me!’ disclaimed Miss Sally Sloane, 

firmly. ‘*My pa and his pa before him, away 
back to the tea-fight, was on tother side, and 
’tain’t for me to deny the faith of my fathers.” 

** There, there,’? soothed Miss Timpkins, 
‘we won’t dwell on our differences. Heré’s 
| something we all love.’’ 
| Advancing up the avenue was a gorgeously 

decorated float. Columbia herself, clad it 
‘* celestial white,’’? streaked with ‘‘ momilg 
| light,’? her *‘azure’’ tunic spangled with ‘‘stals 
jof glory,’’ sat high in air. About her wet 
| clustered thirteen fair maidens, the tiniest of 
lall standing in the forefront, clasping with 
|chubby fist the staff of the state banner, the 
| banner of Hope, gold and blue and beautiful. 

The vision rolled by. 

| ** Hurray! Hurray!’ chirped little Mrs 
Wells, suddenly leaning forward. ‘* Theres 
my nephew, Peter Rawdon! Hello, Peter!’ 
| Some one in the ranks shouted, ‘+ How do, 
| Aunt Samantha!’? Then to the men abdul 
“It’s the Old Ladies’ Home, and the 
ladies are out reviewing the parade. Three 
cheers for ’em !’ 

Off came hats and caps in grand salule 
Cheer rose on cheer, not three cheers, but three 
times three, and then a ‘‘tiger.”’ . 

Company on company trooped by, the bands 
| playing their prettiest, ‘* Hail Columbia, 

‘*The Red, White and Blue,” ake? 
Doodle’? and ** America,’’ with its soul-thril- 
|ing chords. Then tramp, tramp, tramp! ‘Thal 
| was the regiment of cadets from the college 


‘ } ' agg 
‘Betty and | who, unobserved, had entered the house and | the hill, a thousand strong, in Greek hel ‘ 
two, was round - faced, with softly molded | Nora may escort the others, but I’m going to! was mounting the polished oak stairs. ‘‘Nora!|and nut-brown paper-cambric togas, led 
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OP omy grandma lives on yonder green.’’ 
ne of the boys—perhaps the one who took 
of the Home furnace—trolled lustily, 
old lady ever was seen!’’ and the 
fellows behind joined in, and presently 
a mighty chorus was roaring up to the heavens. 
Then the lilting measure glided softly into 
“good night, ladies! We’re going to leave 
you now.” The refrain died away in the 
distance, the last spark of red fire flickered out, 
chairs were scraped back from the balustrade. 


T 






Author of “The 


quirements, the American nation is growing 


r the nature of its ideals and physical re- | 


younger with every generation that comes | 


upon the scene. In business life, for example, 
there is a constantly increasing demand for 
young people. But the youth of to-day remains 
youthful only for an imaginary period. Ina 
day or two he masters problems, shoulders 
responsibilities, and becomes the man of affairs. 
In almost every branch of industry and en- 
deavor America, under twenty, is now reaping 
a harvest. 

Applying this observation to actual conditions, 
we have an interesting illustration in the con- 
santly increasing number of high-school boys 
who are being drawn into the railroad service. 
This is not surprising when one considers the 
nature and the variety of the 
employment that the railroad 
has to offer, and the substan- 
tial salaries that are always 
within the reach of those who | 
are willing to work and wait. 

If you wish to become a 
lawyer, a physician, an adver- 
tising specialist, a descriptive 
writer, an organizer of men | 
and affairs, a civil engineer, | 
atrain-despatcher, a conductor | 
ora superintendent, the oppor- 
tunity and the field to practise 
your chosen calling stand wide 
open in railroad life. Al- 
though, of course, the railroad 
is principally concerned with 
the turning out of material for 
its own use, it is also unrivaled =| 
as a general training-school | 
for clever and ambitious young 
men, and thousands of men, 
distinguished in the profes- 
sional ranks, who have drifted 
esewhere, received the valuable rudiments of 
their training in some railroad office. 

It must not be forgotten that in all the various 
avenues of work and advancement on the modern 
railroad, what is called **pull’’ has been ban- 


ished. I have watched hundreds of young fel- | 


lows, and I never knew or heard of a single 
worker who was compelled to turn back for 
lack of encouragement. The one thing needful 
is character, which includes determination. On 
the railroad all things come to those who stick 
and strive and wait. Altogether it is a remark- 
ably fair field, with no favor. 

Practically all the most desirable positions 
on the railroads to-day are occupied by men 
who have risen from the ranks. ‘Taking illus- 
trations from personal observation and from 
hy own division of a railroad, I have seen the 
agent at a small station work up into the posi- 
tion of auditor, at five or six dollars a day. 
The young fellow who used to drag the chain 
and figure out angles and curves on the track 
is now the superintendent of a division. The 
bey who used to play round the cars and twist 
brakes just for fun in a small yard up-country, 
8 Dow a responsible train-master. I often 
wondered, as I watched him at play, what he 
Would one day do with his earnestness and 
aithusiasm. The telegraph operator at a dollar 
and a quarter a day, who worked overtime 
Without a murmur, and held to a miserable job 
with grim determination, is now the general 
Manager of a big system. 


THE WATER BOY WHO CONFESSED. 


TILL more interesting is the story of the 
water boy who became in time a passenger 
brakeman. One day he made a mistake and 
derailed a train. He went right into the office 
and confessed his negligence. Before long, for 
his honesty, he was promoted. At the age 
of twenty-six he was general ticket agent. 
day he probably ranks first in his line of 
business in the United States. 
All these men work within a few feet of each 
M one railroad-station. The building 
‘warms with such men. And when you come 
' look into the matter closely, you will be told 
at in these and all other cases talent and 
ability have counted, but the main character- 
neo these men has been their strict attention 
i tty and their lifelong devotion and loyalty 
the interests of the public and the railroad. 
at the past few years one of the avenues 
ployment on the railroad that has become 
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JUST FOR FUN 


‘Dear me !’’ exclaimed Miss Timpkins. ‘It’s 
long past ten o’clock! To bed, to bed!’’ 

‘- Wait—wait a minute, ladies,’’ exhorted 
Mrs. Wells. ‘*In your behalf, let me offer a 
vote of thanks to Miss Elizabeth Macdonald, to 
whom we are indebted for the pleasure of this 
evening. It’s just as my ma always said, 
when one door shuts in this world, another 
one opens. Leastwise, it’s never bolted nor 
barred, though ’tain’t every one knows enough 
to do what our Betty done—turn the knob and 


| give the door a little shove!’’ 


MAKING OF A RAILR@AD 
TRAINMAN © 


PY J. O. FAGAN 
Confessions fa Ratlroad Signalman ‘ 





particularly attractive is the passenger-train 
service. We can all remember the days, not so 
long ago, when to be a railroad brakeman en- 
tailed a certain amount of suspicion. Once 
upon a time the railroad service was the last 
resort of the never-do-well, and of the palpable 
failure in other lines of industrial life. 

But we have changed all that. Thanks to 


organized labor, safety appliances and humane | 


management, positions as trainmen on passenger 
coaches are now eagerly sought by young men 
and schoolboys from the most respectable fam- 
ilies in all the ranks of life. 

As a result of the change of public sentiment 
and conditions, the appearance and character of 
the trainman have also undergone a very won- 
derful transformation. Instead of being at 

times slouchy and indifferent, 

the employés who now call the 
stations and otherwise attend 
to the comfort of passengers 
are bright, cheery and respect- 
ful boys. Asa rule, they are 
recruited from along the line 
of the road. Their ‘‘folks’’ 
see them and meet them on the 
coaches. They are glad to find 
them filling positions of respon- 
sibility and importance — for 
' the man who is helpful and 
obliging is always important. 
But few of us have given a 
thought to the part the railroad 
manager has taken in bringing 
about this satisfactory state of 
affairs. In fact, when the story 
comes to be told of what rail- 
road officials are now doing, 
and have done, for the all- 
round betterment of the rising 
generation of employés, their 
services will surely receive 
more generous recognition. This branch of my 
subject brimful of interesting detail and 
illustration. 
During the summer months you will nearly 





Is 


always find two or three classes of trainmen on | 


the coaches. There is the regular man who 
has seen from one to seven years’ service, and 
who is on the road to stay. Then there is the 
young man who is trying to earn enough money 


|during the holiday season to pay his way 
through school or college in the winter. He 


| to Boston from the hill-country of the western 


may change his mind and conclude to remain 
in the business, but now he is on the “spare 
list.”” Then, finally, there is the boy who is 
frequently the most in earnest and determined 
of them all. 

He rises early in the morning, eats his 
breakfast hurriedly, dons a trainman’s uniform 
and cap, and then works his 
way on the cars into the city, 
to his school or college, from 
some outlying town or city. 
In the same way he returns 
home at night. Besides his 
free ride, he gets so much each 
week for pocket-money. 

Of course the road derives 
a certain amount of benefit 
from his services, but he is 
usually green at the business, 
he has many important things 
to learn, and besides, the 
superintendent would find it 
easy enough to get ‘‘stayers’’ 
to do the work if he did not 
wish to be bothered with 
these students. 

But from the president of 
the road downward, there 
has always appeared to be 
a general desire to give these 
deserving young fellows a 
helping hand, with an eye to 
the good of the community and with 
regard to the actual profit of the railroad. 
Railroad life, in New England, at any rate, 
alive with illustrations of the persistent 
schoolboy who begins in this way to work up 
to spheres of wider usefulness. And perhaps 
the encouragement received from liberal railroad 
managers is the most satisfactory side of the 
picture from the point of view of the public. | 
Among a score of illustrations, I have in mind 
a particularly interesting case. 

A few years ago a young fellow came down 
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SNATCHING 


little 


Is 









part of Massachusetts. When I first knew him 
it was midwinter, and he was ‘‘snatching’’ 
numbers in a big freight-yard for a very small 
wage. In the stormiest weather and on the 
busiest days he always found time to work at 
his note-book and memoranda. 

From the yard he was promoted to the freight 
office, and later, watching his chance, he got a 
job on a passenger-train. This was the oppor- 
tunity he had been waiting for. With good 
pay and spare time he forged ahead with his 
studies, and the next time I heard from him he 
was in college. He is now an instructor in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

But apart from the interesting careers of 
these young fellows who come and go in this 
way, great numbers of trainmen are nowadays 
| drawn direct from the high schools. 

When one comes to look into the subject, one 


discovers that when the average boy leaves 
school he is not much of a wage-earner. He | 


has probably taken a peep into a dozen branches 

| of study, but, generally speaking, what he has 
learned is of little practical utility. Lis incom- 
plete studies are not convertible into dollars 
and cents, and he sees no immediate prospect 
of earning a day’s pay for a year or two, unless 
he goes to school again and 
takes up some specialty. 

But the great majority of 
the boys cannot afford courses 
| of special study with nothing 
| but the prospect of a poorly 
| paid apprenticeship at the end 
lof it. At such a time, and 
| under such circumstances, it 
| is little wonder that scores of 
|these young fellows turn to 
the railroad service for imme- 
| diate employment. 

In doing this not one in 
a hundred makes a mistake. 
| From the minute when he 
l|enters the train - master’s 
| office and asks for a job, the 
| road, through its officials and 
| its system, has its eye upon 
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own brass band, which now burst forth | 


and lamps, he begins to understand a little 
about what the future has in store for him 
The word responsibility, for the first time, is 
imprinted on his mind in practical fashion 
This dawns upon him in unmistakable terms 
when the conductor explains to him how much 
the road depends upon him to use his judgment 
In flagging, for example, the time was when a 
trainman’s instructions were to go back a speci- 
fied distance. This rule was a stupid one 
The present one says to him, in substance, 
‘*Use your judgment. If the day is clear and 
the track straight, go back as far as necessary, 
but in a fog or on a curve, common sense will 
tell you all about the distance and the danger.’’ 


‘TALKING RAILROAD.” 


S the appeal is to the man himself in the 
matter of safety, so it is in regard to the use 
of material and supplies. The actual and 

avoidable waste on a modern railroad is some- 
thing tremendous. No conductor or instructor 
of a trainman will lose sight of this important 
item. The exercise of good judgment, with a 
careful consideration for the interests and pros- 
perity of the road, is the only remedy. The 
comprehension of the value of 
trifles is a sense in itself. 

By this time we all under- 
stand little about the life 
and prospects of a railroad 
trainman. When my subject 
gets home at night, after his 
day’s service, 


a 


he has some- 


thing to talk about and to 
think about. His ideas of 
life and his own share in 


its duties and responsibilities 
have expanded considerably. 
He begins to feel that he is 
a part of a huge public con- 


cern, Already he says, ‘‘the 
road’’ this and ‘‘the road’’ 
that, with himself as the 


principal figure in the adven- 
tures of the day. 


|him. In the course of a day No wonder the young train- 
he steps from boyhood to man finds it impossible to keep 
| manhood. - from talking railroad; for it 

To begin with, he has to HELPFUL AND OBLIGING is a big subject, with almost 


|give an account of himself. 

The train-master takes hold of him. He must 
| answer a number of questions in regard to his 
| nationality, his parents, his age, his height, 
| his weight. Some of these questions are very 
| pertinent and searching : 

Are you crippled or deformed? Is your eye- 
| sight or hearing defective? Are you able to 
| distinguish colors? Are you subject to any 
| sickness or infirmity? Are you temperate in 
your habits? Do you use intoxicating liquors? 
Do you ever gamble in any way? 


LEARNING THE ROAD BY HEART. 


| JF he passes a creditable examination he takes 
| | his place on a train, perhaps the following 
day. He works in the middle of the train, 
in the care of an experienced conductor, who 
| immediately takes him in hand and breaks him 
in. He receives a time-table, his book of rules 
|} and special notices, 
Glancing over them for the first time, he 
forms an impression that the duties of a train- 
| man are not such a ‘‘snap,’’ after all. He has 


infinite detail. If he is any 
kind of a boy, he tells his family he likes the 
work, the men who are breaking him in and 
the train-master who gave him the job. Fur- 
thermore, if he does any thinking at all, he 
will call to mind with considerable satisfaction 
that the opportunity and instructions have not 
only been free of charge, but that his name 
was placed on the pay-roll from the minute he 
reported for duty. 

For his first day’s experience he receives 
about two dollars and twenty-five cents—not 
such a bad start for a young man whose earn- 
ing ability is dependent upon the experience 
and knowledge acquired in the high school. 

His progress and environment for the follow- 
ing six months, and indeed, for the years that 
are to come, are still more interesting as a 
study in social and industrial life. 

Few men in the service are so well informed 
and so interested in the success and well-being 


|of the boys in his department as the train- 


actually to learn by heart the nature and physi- | 


cal condition of a railroad. 

In addition to the rules that govern his duties 
len the train, he is informed that he must be 
familiar with every station, and as much as 
| possible with every switch and signal on his 
route. His instructions in 
regard to his personal con- 
duct, as well as the safety 
and comfort of passengers, are 
numerous and explicit. 





obliging, giving polite atten- 
tion to the comfort of all. He 
must remember that the play- 
ing of games in cars with 
cards, for money or chips on 
week-days, or playing of any 
description on Sunday, 
strictly prohibited. 
trainman, forbidden 
stand on the seats or 
arms of cars while lighting 
| the lamps. Ile must see to it 
that passengers do not put 
their feet on the seats of the 
cars, or place their suit cases 
or large bundles in the racks, 
to the manifest danger of 
other passengers. Neither will 
such articles be permitted in 


is 


to 


seat 


Is 


NUMBERS 


the aisles or passageways, which must be 
kept free from all obstructions. 
At certain times, and under certain condi- 


tions, he may sit down; at others he must stand 
up. At certain points he must be on the front 
of the car; at others he must attend to the rear. 
In fact, it does not take a trainman long to 
realize the size of his job. 

But so far he has only had a glimpse of a 
fraction of his duties. 

When his instructors begin to talk to him 
about air-brakes, coupling cars, red flags, tor- 
pedoes, fixed signals, switches, fusees, lanterns 


He must be courteous and 


He, the | 


master on my own division, who has climbed 
every step of the ladder steadily and faithfully. 
When you listen to his description of conditions 
and prospects in the train service, it sounds for 
all the world like an account of a successful 
investment, not in cash or bonds, but in 
‘*‘push,”’ character and humanity. A few of 
his sentences will indicate the nature and im- 
portance of the train-master’s duties : 

‘“‘When we start a new man in the train 
service we keep in close touch with him for a 
year, at least. Success or failure comes in this 
period. In a week or two I begin to make 
inquiries. If his work is up to the mark, I 
find a way to let him know it. Encouragement 
counts in any business. Then I change his 
run and extend his duties and responsibilities. 


THE FLAGMAN’S EXAMINATION. 
ILEN his turn comes to take the posi- 
tion of flagman, he is subjected to 


another examination. In our busi- 


ness it would never do to take any chances. 


It is one thing to answer questions in the 
office; it is another thing to handle a train or 
to flag with good judgment. So I take an 


imaginary train and place it in all sorts of difti- 
cult positions. A man has to be thoroughly 
posted to pass the examination with credit. 
**Another important is this 
In his travels the trainman visits strange places, 
gets into all kinds of company and runs across 
temptations too numerous to mention. The 
railroad Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the rest -houses, the libraries and reading 
rooms, and all sorts of facilities calculated to 
turn the attention of the trainmen to the im- 
portance of self-improvement and the formation 
of good habits, are indications that the officials 
are mindful of their moral responsibility.’’ 
The first six months of the trainman’s careet 
is the probationary period. During this time 
he receives what is called “inexperienced rate 
of pay,’’ which is twenty-five cents a day less 
than the full rate. At the end of six months 
he full-fledged competent. Ile then 


consideration 


is and 


enters a new world. He becomes a member of 
the Brotherhood of Trainmen. 

Ilenceforward he is a man with a schedule. 
On the whole, his schedule is a splendid 
arrangement. It is the culmination of industrial 
effort for the clear understanding and better- 
ment of the trainman as a unit of labor. His 
interests are now protected, and his duties are 
clearly detined. He takes his number and 
position on the list of trainmen. Only his own 
misbehavior can prevent him from moving up 
when his turn comes. At the age of nineteen 
he receives two dollars and fifty-five cents for 
eleven hours’ work. This is the minimum. 
With overtime and mileage, three dollars a day 
for a trainman is nothing unusual. 


tions of baggage-master at two dollars and 
seventy-five cents, assistant conductor at three 
dollars and forty cents, and conductor at four 
| dollars and twenty cents. His employer sup- 
| plies him with his uniform and cap, and extends 
to him at all times the hand of encouragement 
and sympathy. 

Of course there are risks and dangers only 
too numerous connected with the trainman’s 
duties, but, nevertheless, his opportunities for 
rendering good service to his employers and for 
self-improvement and social advance are prob- 
ably unsurpassed in the industrial life of to-day. 
The opportunity is there, and the great social 
| question for every trainman, as well as for the 





There is no question about his promotion. | public, is, ‘‘What will he do with it?’’ 


EPH walked ¢ 

across the kitchen 

floor with clumsy 
skill, leaving not a spot 
on its immaculate sur- 
face in spite of his dirty 
sea-boots. 

‘*Well,’’ said he, 
‘“‘we’re In a fix. Wal- 
ters has got to quit. 
Come down again with the rheumatiz. We can’t 
find a third hand high or low. Every one’s 
gone, and I hear tell the fishin’s fine.’’ Elsie, 
who was mixing a cake in a yellow dish by 
the side table, stopped short, with her wooden 
spoon raised. 

“O pal’? she cried. ‘Take me!’’ 

“‘Well, I never heard such an idea!’’ ex- 
claimed her mother, turning from the sink and 
stopping the furiously running faucet in order 
to make herself heard. ‘‘If father can’t make 
his crew up here, he can send over to Barnard- 
town. ‘There’s plenty of folks there would be 
glad of the job.’”’ 

Zeph, who had been rendered speechless by 
the immersion of his head in a basin of water, 
now further reddened his sunburnt countenance 
by a vigorous application of the roller-towel, 
and with a glance toward his wife that com- 
manded submission, rejoined : 








Posie ¥) y > b 3 , 
3 Constance War- 


AND 


his position as he 
-€ heard them come 
is aboard, but called, 


“<= without turning: 

“Did you get an- 
other hand, cap’n?’’ 
: ‘*Yes, sir,’’ said 

ze Zeph, winking back at 

es Elsie as they shuffled 

along the slippery 

|deck. ‘‘A first-rater, too! You never sailed 
with a better !’’ 

Eben seemed to suspect something from his 
tone, for he looked up sharply over his shoul- 
der. His face did not change. He finished 
the job at hand, but when it was done he 
straightened himself to his full, fine height. 

“You don’t mean you’re going to bring a 
girl on this cruise, cap’n?’’ he asked, in a 
voice of protest. 

Zeph stuck his chin out so that his slight 
beard wagzled menacingly. 

““My daughter’s good enough to say she’ll 
sail with us,’’ he replied. ‘ “There ain’t another 
hand to be had, even if I wanted one—and I 
don’t! It’s cruise with her or rest to home. 
You can take your choice !’’ 

“Oh,’’ said the boy, with a sullen shrug, 
“T’ve signed for this trip. 








value my skin more than you do yours, 


“I dunno but what you’d do first rate, Elsie. | and I’m willing to take the risk of sailing 


There ain’t any one knows 
better how to steer a boat 
than you do. That’s all I 
want a third hand for this 
trip. And ’twouldn’t be the 
first time you and your pa 
has gone on cruises together 
in the Sallie B.’’ 

‘‘What’d I send her to 
New Bedford for schoolin’ 
for?’’ The mother made a 
last feeble protest. 

“It won’t make less of a 
lady of me, mother,’’ said 
Elsie, laughing. 

‘‘And it’s truth, there 
ain’t a real man to be had,’’ 
Zeph urged. ‘‘There’s never 
ben sech a season for sword- 
fish sence I was a boy.”’ 

“Who’s the other man?’’ 
asked Elsie, whose eyes were 
gleaming with anticipation, 
and who loved the sea with 
a boyish enthusiasm, in spite 
of three years of ‘‘culture.’’ 

**Eben Snow’s the other 
fellow. Lucky to get him. 
No boy on the island can 
beat him for grit and 
muscle. ’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Elsie, her 
expression changing at men- 
tion of this name, ‘‘I’m not 
so keen as I was. He duesn’t 
take to girls one bit. He 
makes it plain enough that 


he can’t abide them, and told “PAI 
Tom Pierce once that they 
weren’t good for anything but chatter! They 


say he’s worse since he went to college last 
winter. There never were such manners !’’ 

“That doesn’t hurt any one but himself,’’ 
said Zeph. ‘‘He’ll keep the lid on his senti- 
ments while I’m cap’n, I guess! You come 
along, and don’t take any notice. I’m going to 
turn in right away. Report at five A. M. to- 
morrow, mate !’’ 

His eyes twinkled with fondness for the 
daughter who had been his good companion 
since she was a little toddler, and waving good 
night, he ‘‘stomped’’ up the short stairs to his 
room. 

The next morning the Sallie B. stood vague 
and ghostly in the early mists. 
stirred, and as she lay at the great steamboat 
pier, where Eben had brought her, the heavy 
rope of her painter rested slack and her square- 
cut slab of sail fell inert against the equally 
colorless fog. 

To Elsie, as she clambered aboard behind her 
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PA! LOOK OUT! CATCH THIS ROPE IF YOU 
short-handed, though goodness knows there’s 
not much use trying for swordfish without three 
men aboard —’’ 

“*That’s enough, Eben,’’ interrupted Zeph, 
good-naturedly. ‘*You can cast off now.’’ 


I guess I don’t | 


over the stern, or bringing out nets, harpoons 
and other fishing-gear from the cabin and put- 
ting them to rights. Through all his nimble 
activity he did not deign to favor Elsie with 
so much as a sullen glance. 

But finally, she tired of watching the chan- 
ging hues of the land and sound as the sun 
rose higher and dispersed the mist, and they 
rounded headland after headland, skirting the 
| coast of the island. She was tired also of seeing 
the sparkling water hiss by under their lee, 
and begged to be useful, too. Then Eben threw 
her some rope-ends and laconically bade her 
splice them. This was something that her 
agile fingers well understood, and even he was 
obliged to mutter approval when she showed 
him the first trim result of her efforts. 

As they got up along the coast beyond Mack- 

onicky, and the southwest breeze began to 
freshen, Eben took in the sails, and they plowed 
away under power alone, although the tide ran 
with them like a mill-race. In two hours they 
were off Menemsha Bight. Gay Head loomed 
| bravely beyond. And soon they had cleared 
jeven this brilliant headland and were close 
| upon the fishing-grounds. 
| Now, as they left the protection of the shore 
| and felt the full brunt of the ocean seas, Zeph 
|ordered Eben to hoist the sails again, and 
| stopped the engine, although their ears con- 
| tinued for some time to throb with its pulsa- 
| tions. 
The sloop lay down, rail-under, beneath the 
| Snappy breeze that sang through its rigging. 
Up and forward and down they plunged over 
| great waves, while spray dashed over them 
j and trickled down their tarpaulins. No Man’s 
| Land lay, a level brown streak, off the port 
| beam, growing fainter and fainter as they 
coursed along. 

The sea was now dotted with craft of all 
kinds—schooners slowly gliding along before the 
wind or continually tacking against it, making 
little progress either way, while black, de- 
termined tugboats, towing strings of barges, 
| plowed straight past them, and liners sped by 
rapidly. And here and there, scattered about 
to the verge of the wide horizon, were small 
ftishing-vessels of their own kind, leaning at 
acute angles under the south wester. 

“This is about where we ought to strike 
7em, I guess,’? Zeph re- 
marked. 

He held his hand as a 
shade and looked off to 
windward, while his eyes 
watered. The sun was 
almost dead ahead and above 
as they pointed, and the sea 
littered blindingly. Eben 
was standing by the mast, 
srasping the shrouds. Sud- 
denly his face lighted up 
with excitement. 
his arm forward, pointing 
over the starboard bow. 

‘*There she is! There she 
is!’? he shouted. 

Elsie had just time to 
catch a glimpse of a great 
black fin standing out of the 
water, when Zeph swung 
the boat off, the main- 
sheet screamed through the 
block, and the sail cut off 
her view. 

“T’ll make the strike, 
Eb?!’ Zeph shouted. 

In an instant the boy was 
aft and took the wheel. 
Zeph grasped the long 
twelve-foot spear with the 
iron barb, to which were 
attached many feet of strong, 
light rope, and at the end 
of that a fifteen-inch keg. 
With wonderful agility, con- 
sidering his years and the 
slippery, leather-soled boots 
that fishermen persist in 
| wearing, he scrambled out to the cage on the 
| end of the bowsprit that continually lashed the 
sea and sprang up again almost like a whip. 
**Hang onto the keg, Elsie!’’ he cried. ‘‘And 
| cast it over when I yell!’’ 
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He threw | 
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Ahead of him, in a few years, are the posi- | attention he was springing into the skiff swung | evil eyes. Then it darted down again, 


; Laigerte While 
| the fins and gigantic black body swirled ¢ 
| the water, leaving it white with foam, and the 
creature plunged toward the deeps. The 
came off in Zeph’s hand as was intended, bat 
the barb stayed in the fish, and the rope up. 
coiled from the deck where it lay with ineredi. 
ble swiftness. 

“Now cast the keg !’? Zeph yelled, and Elsie 
threw it out into the water with all her might 
| ‘Take the wheel,’’ said Eben, briefly, “ang 
follow the keg!’’ 
| She obeyed with perfect contidenge, Her 
| earliest lesson had been in steering a boat, 
| She kept her eye on the mark that bobbed 
| hither and thither, following the frantic, ain, 
| less trail of the wounded fish. 

Eben held the heavy sheet, and hauled o 
| slacked as their course changed, but for all they 
| could do the keg danced farther and farther 
| from them, while the heavy seas seemed to slap 
|the prow of the Sallie B. insolently every 
|time she rose, and threw her back in her 
tracks. 

‘‘We’ve got to have power,’’ Zeph cried, “or 
we'll lose him!’’ 

| He knelt in the bottom of the leaping beat 
| and tried his best to coax the engine into action, 
| But it was difficult to manipulate under the 
| circumstances, and the floor was swimming 
with water they had shipped. 

‘*The pesky thing won’t go!’’ he exclaimed, 
at last, in despair. ‘‘How’s the chase?” 

‘*He’s miles off,’? Eben replied, shading his 
eyes, ‘‘but looks as if he was getting kind of 
logy. Hasn’t been moving so fast lately.” 

‘‘We’re not making much of any headway, 
though,’’ said Elsie. 

‘‘Nothing for it, then, but the skiff!” Zeph 
cried. ‘‘We can row straight up to him without 
| this beating, and she’ll ride the seas better, 
| When he’s all tuckered out we’ll tow him 
| back.’” 
| Their faces streaming with exertion and e- 
citement, he and Eben lowered the skiff, already 
supplied with harpoons and other implements, 
against this emergency, swung it about, and 
clambered in. 
| **You going to leave the sloop in charge ofa 
|girl?’? Eben made a last protest as they 
| shoved off. He nodded toward Elsie with a 
| triumphant air of saying, ‘‘I told you you'd 
be sorry for bringing her.’’ 

**You’ll see,’? Zeph replied, shortly. Then 
he called back to Elsie as they dipped their 
oars : 

**Keep her luffin’ as much’s you can! Don’t 
| try to sail her. Just keep enough way on not 
| to git into irons !’’ 

With more sinking at the heart than she 
| would have liked to confess, Elsie watched 
| them away, now almost hidden by a sea, now 
| perched as in a cockle-shell on top of one, but 

she was proud of her trust. 
| The keg was still visible about a half-mile 
| off, and did not seem to vary much in its loca- 
|tion. She hauled in the sheet while she pointel 
| into the wind, then put the boat off and scudded 
| away, in spite of her father’s advice to lufl. 
| The rail was under half the time. She was 
| thrilled with the excitement of it. She deter- 
| mined to stand off till she could make the 
scene of action on the next tack, and surprise 
| them by her ability to reach them. 
| Zeph, meanwhile, had gained the keg, and 
| concluded from its serenity that the fish must 
have been hit in a vital spot and be almost 
spent. He took it aboard, while Eben mannel 
the oars, and hauled gently on the rope. Sud- 
|denly, as it became taut, and the fish felt the 
| pull on the barb, it darted away again, the 
boat springing in its wake. But the creature’s 
vitality seemed nearly gone. In a moment the 
line again slacked. 

“I guess we’ve pretty near got him,” said 
| Zeph, in exultation. He pulled again on the 
rope. : 
| All of a sudden there was a furious whirl in 

the water right before them. The boat seemed 
to be drawn down in a vortex. And then 4 
| blow, a wrench, a crash! The bottom of the 
| skiff split like kindling-wood, and the hideous 
| great sword came stabbing through. 
| Eben uttered a piercing shriek. The boat 
| turned over on its side and the water poured 
lin. Zeph clung to it as they were plunged 




















The boy shrugged again, but leaped to the | The fin had now disappeared, but in a few | into the sea, and caught the boy’s arm and 


bow with surprising agility, stood out upon the 
queer, cage-like contrivance at the end of 
the bowsprit, known as the ‘‘pulpit,’’ whence 
the harpoon is hurled in swordfishing, and 
skilfully maneuvered the clumsy craft along 
the pier, clear of the tangle of other boats, 
into the channel. The slight drifting breeze 
caught the heavy sail, giving the little vessel 
an impulse, and as Eben hauled up the jib, 


Hardly a breath | that also puffed out and added some momentum. 


Zeph, meanwhile, had taken off the cover of 


| the ill-smelling engine that occupied the center 


| into life. 


of the boat, and after repeated attempts and 
much sweating, at last persuaded it to start 
The water churned up under the 
stern, the sharp chug—chug—chug! echoed 


father, even the strange vagueness of the scene, | back to them from the shore, and they had 
enlivened only by the very real sme!. of salt | embarked on their cruise. 


and weed, offered a charm and promise. No 
sailor ever embarked with greater enthusiasm. 
The boy, who stood in the cockpit of the 


chubby little sloop, was leaning down, coiling | wheel. 
He did not change | the main-sheet and the engine demanded no 


ropes, his back turned. 


| 


Conversation was now impossible, even had 
any of the crew been so inclined. Zeph sat up 
on the steering-box, a leg on each side of the 
Eben found endless activity. When 


moments it rose again only a short hundred 
yards distant. They were coming down upon 
it with the sheet almost free. 
was feeding lazily along the surface, after the 


habit of its ponderous race, and suspected no | 


danger. 

“Get to leeward and then 
Zeph. 

They sped through the soaking seas at a great 
rate, and then suddenly, with perfect judgment, 
Eben ‘‘shot her up’’ into the wind. . She seemed 
to stagger and tremble, while the sail crashed 
up and down with a sound like a carpet being 
beaten, and all the cordage twanged. 

There was a great black swirl in the water. 


luff !’’ 


Zeph swung back his body, keeping perfect | 


balance in spite of the terrific motion, grasped 


the harpoon in both hands, and cast it down | 


with all his force, still clutching the shaft. 
For an instant the horrible, threatening, drip- 
ping weapon of the fish, a great bony sword 
nearly four feet long. was thrust up at him, 


and one could see the black snout and little | 





The swordfish | 


shouted | 


grasped him tight. The water about them 
| reddened with blood from the wound infli¢ 
by the savage harpoon. 

They floated along, a tangled mass. The 
fish had made the fatal thrust with his dying 
effort, and the sword stuck there in the boat, 
wedged fast. One or two furious lashes, 
| his life was gone. In a moment the skiff must 
sink as it filled, and the heavy body pulled it 
under. Zeph, who believed the sloop be 
| far away, thought that their last moment had 
come, ‘ 

But in that desperate instant the Sallie B. 
loomed suddenly beside him, and he heard 
| Elsie’s voice erying: 

“Pal Pa! Look out! 
you can!’’ 


At the same time a line came skimming over 
just to reach I 


Catch this rope if 


| his head, and he managed , 
| clasping the almost helpless boy with his lees 
}as he did so. Then he swiftly knotted it to 4 
thwart of the skiff. The disabled mass o 
which they clung swung alongside the stem 
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of the sloop. Zeph had just enough strength | swashing water, wrapped him in dry clothing, 

left to draw himself aboard with the aid of the | and cared for his wound as best they could. 
and Elsie, lying flat along the starboard| He lay without complaint and in silence for 
managed to help Eben, where he feebly | a while as they headed about for home. 

elung, until Zeph could pull him into safety. “We’ve got a lot to be thankful for,’’ said 

Hardly had they left the protection of the larger ; Zeph, as he started to the cabin to change his 

yessel when the wreckage, with the swordtish’s |own clothes. ‘‘We ain’t only got our own 

body, plunged out of sight, although still secured | lives, but that’s a mighty big fish, and we’ve 

to them by the line. | got him, too.’’ 

Their first care was Eben, whose leg was ‘*There’s something more we’ve got!’’ said 
badly torn. Zeph and Elsie laid him in blankets | Eben, slowly. ‘‘We’ve got the liveliest third 
hand that ever shipped on any crew!’’ 


| 


on the long seat, well out of the way of the, 
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‘O my return trips from mines to rail- | Creek. There we learned 





ways,’’ said my old friend, “ Arkansaw | that Slade, the station- 
John,’’ “I sometimes carried a little | agent, had gone off with 
freight, usually the household effects of some | 
discourazed tenderfoot, and sometimes discarded | Neither cook nor wran- 
iJ] machinery and tools. }gler knew where. The 
We one occasion, at Whitewood, a heavy | chest we found in a store- 
earpenter’s chest was put aboard one of my |room, empty of every- 
wagons. The chest had iron handles and was | thing save an ordinary 
padlocked. It was carried out from a mine | carpenter’s kit of tools. 
superintendent’s office and loaded in the road. **Slade had been sus- 
It was billed to a stage station on White Squaw | pected of being one of a 

‘reek, and prepaid. gang of road-agents, and 
ee eanened it two days later, in the after-| we now knew that he 
noon; and the next morning, six miles out from | was in with the robbers. 
White Squaw, a horseman came tearing across | We rode about the ranch 
the prairie and into camp just as my men were | separately, in widening 
hooking up the mules. circles, examining the 

ay | g bedhead him as Pat Conlin, chief | ground. We learned from 
engineer of the Hecla Gold Mining Company. 1 | the stage wrangler that 
was finishing my coffee as he greeted me, lean- | Slade had taken two of 
ing over his sweating pony’s neck. the company’s horses, 

‘John,’ he said, with suppressed excite-|and that these were 
ment, ‘what have you done with that carpen-| sharp shod. From this 
ter’s chest you took on at our offices ?” we knew that the gang 

“ ‘Left it where ’twas billed,’ I replied, ‘at | had been short on riding- 
White Squaw Creek.’ stock. 

“His face was white and his eyes narrowed “Conlin and I were 
to little slits. He recovered himself quickly, | about two miles out from 
got off his pony, removed the saddle and | the stage station when 
turned the animal loose. There was a 40-90} Pawnee Jake signaled 
rifle in his saddle holster and a double-action | us from a ridge. When 
revolver in his belt. | we got to him he showed 

“ ‘T want some breakfast,’ he said, ‘and then | us, on the hard-baked 
a fresh horse.’ While the cook was setting out | soil, fresh marks of the 
what was handy, Conlin took me aside. “There | single calk of a shod ani- 
is,’ he said, ‘or was, forty odd thousand dollars | mal, a horse or mule, 
in that tool-chest !’ which had been travel- 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘it isn’t there now, you can | ling to the northwest. 
depend on that. How did it happen to be “The trail of the 
shipped with me?’ | thieves was found. They 

‘*He explained. 
blowing and a bank failure recently at White- | and the sharp heel calk of a shod one had cut | 
wood, and a big output of ‘slug’ gold at the | through. | 
Hecla. The superintendent of the mine, Ains- ‘‘Nobody but an Indian could have followed | 
lee, had feared to deposit with the Whitewood | such a trail at a dog-trot; but this Jake did for 
bank, and equally fearful of keeping the big | four hours, until we came to Hat Creek, where | 
‘clean up’ in his own safe, which was like the | the road-agents had built a fire, made coffee, 
one blown, he had, for temporary safety, made | and burned the hoof mufflings of all their ani- 
- of an old tool-chest on which the head of | mals. . aus ac 

is bunk rested. ‘*From this point forward the trail was 

“Conlin had helped Ainslee to stow the stuff, | tolerably plain, two horses and six ponies, 
and they had done it in a way that seemed to|a pretty formidable gang if the animals all 
them safe and secret. There were probably a | carried riders, as Jake was inclined to think 
dozen old carpenter’s chests about the mine, | they did. 
and one of them had been exchanged for the one| ‘‘The trail very soon left Hat Creek, and 
in Ainslee’s quarters. This had been done in| struck straight for a wide belt of bad lands 
broad daylight, when the men were all in the which lay between us and Montana. We fol- 
mines except the cooks and the sleeping night- llowed Jake with eyes glued to the ground, at 
shift of drill and blast men. | as hard a pace as we could make, shifting 
A rag men had gone to the cook, told him | mounts to extras when the animals seemed 

eir tool-chest was in Ainslee’s room, and | overtired. 
asked, in order to accommodate the other in | ‘“‘We had no plan save to follow the des- 


some men in the night. 








THE CAYUSE 





tendent, that they be allowed to put another in| peradoes, and to gather help on the way, if | 
its place. The fellow had obligingly helped | possible. Evidently the gang was heading for 
them to make the exchange, and then forgot all | the newly opened mines of central Montana, 
about the matter. where they could dispose of the gold without 
“Well, the chest was conveyed to my wagon, | exciting suspicion, and where, indeed, they 
and it had contained thirty-six thousand dollars | stood a good chance, by salting new mines, to | 
in gold and about six thousand dollars in silver | double their plunder. 
« paper currency, to be used on the next pay- ‘‘We camped that night at the edge of the 
night. | bad lands. The next morning the trail swung 
“Why didn’t the thieves open the chest, take | due north, and by noon we had reached 
the gold, and have done with it? That was, |a point near the Montana line on Cheyenne 
's, and always will be a mystery—but it’s safe | lands. 
Yo say they had some excellent reason for coming | ‘“The trail was very fresh. Our quarry had 
at it in the way they did. It was a safe guess, | developed two lame animals, and we had one. 
oo, that the gang that planned such a robbery | Pawnee Jake now rode a mile or two ahead of | 
were prepared for any emergency, and were at | us. 
that minute well on their way to some distant **As an Indian, on Indian lands, he would 
goal with their booty. excite no suspicion among the outlaws. And 
“I was sorry for Conlin and Ainslee. If no|he had not been with us at Whitewood, but 
trace of the money should be found, it would | had joined us at Cheyenne River. 
look bad for them. Their resignation as mine **At about one o’clock the Indian showed up 
officers would certainly be demanded. on the shelf of a ridge, and signaled us to get 
“I had with me at this time an Indian | out of sight in a near-by coulée, and wait till 
Wrangler, Pawnee Jake, who was no Pawnee, | he should come back. 
but a Brulé Sioux, and the best horse-trailer I ‘*In about an hour he came to us, and 
had ever had. I called him and told him to reported the gang, six of them, in camp on 





a our best ponies under saddle; that we’d Sun Dance Creek, about two miles ahead. He 
e the whole bunch, he and Conlin and I, on| had gone among them unconcernedly, and 


8 trail hunt. | found them glad to see him. They wanted to 
Then , fave some instructions to my men | trade for or buy horses, and he had promised 

about loading at Sidney, got out my field-glass, | to bring them some in a short time. 
. and best six-shooter, and was ready. | ‘They had told him they would wait until 
I hadn’t any faith in the expedition, but I | sundown if necessary. They were evidently 
my five ponies and went with Conlin. | easy about pursuit. Five miles away to the 
© hours later we were at White Squaw 


east, Jake said, on Little Po-po Creek, there 





There had been a safe-|had muffled their horses’ feet to disguise it, | 
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was a half-breed Cheyenne. 
bunch of horses. 

“The stolen gold, Jake was certain, was in 
some leather bags attached to a big stock- 

| saddlé, 

| “Now if we would go with him and induce 
the half-breed to take over some horses for 
trade, something might be done while they 
| were swapping. At the worst, if the thieves 
should secure fresh horses and get off with the 
plunder, we also would have fresh horses to 
follow. 

‘*So Jake reasoned, and we quickly deter- 
mined to trust to his Indian wit. An hour later 
we found the half-breed, who turned out to be 
Louie Two- Strike, an old acquaintance of 


This man had a 


mine. We quickly arranged matters with him. 
He was told frankly what we were after. 


‘Good!’ he said. 

got trick-horse. 

gold, too.’ 
“What a boy 


‘My boy pretty smart—he’s 
Mebbe he bring away that 


might do with a trick-horse 
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CERTAINLY OUTDID THE ORDINARY 
BUCKER FAR AND AWAY 


was certainly blind to Conlin and me. When 
the lad, who was herding, was sent for, and 
came in with the ponies, he proved to be a 
stout, heavy-set fellow of seventeen or so, with 
a daredevil face and a malicious pair of big 
black eyes. 

‘*He carried a two-edged knife in his belt 
and a heavy bone-handled quirt slung to his 
wrist, and he walked with the rolling gait of 
those who know little life out of the saddle. 
He didn’t look promising as a rescuer of stolen 
property ; but we concluded to trust our Indians 
wholly in such attempt as they should choose 
to make. 

‘*At about two hours before sunset Conlin 
and I were concealed in a pine thicket on a 
ridge, where we could overlook the camp of 


the road-agents; and our Indians, with a 
bunch of eighteen or twenty ponies, could 


be seen coming up to them along the creek 
below. 

‘*We were about a mile and a half from their 
amp, and with my signal service glasses I 
could almost distinguish the features of the 


| six men who were lounging among the sage- 


bush. Their horses were picketed at a little 
distance, and near them, on the ground, their 
heap of saddles could be plainly seen. 

‘* Presently the Indian pony herd was 
bunched at a distance of about three hundred 
yards, and Pawnee Jake came forward and 
held a brief talk with the men. In the end 
three returned with him to the herd. Evi- 
dently the half-breed wished to bargain at no 
disadvantage as to numbers among such cus- 
tomers. 

**We could see no chance in such strategy for 
a blow in our behalf, but we waited patiently. 
Indians are slow traders. One pony after 
another was looked over, saddled and mounted. 
In the meantime the bunch of stock was moved, 
apparently by accident, round to the west, 
keeping all the time a good distance from the 
white men’s camp. 

‘‘When the bunch had moved round to the 
north of the camp—Conlin and I were west— 
a diversion occurred. <A big, rangy buckskin, 
which we had marked as especially strong and 
fleet, was saddled with some difficulty. To 
show that he was all right, as it seemed, Two- 
Strike’s boy got into the saddle, mounting with 
the celerity of a cat. 

‘“*The experiment wasn’t successful. The 
buckskin set in bucking and tumbling at a 
frantic pace. Even under the glass his per- 
formance was exciting, and the way young 
Two-Strike kept his seat was admirable. Twice 
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the cayuse pitched clear over upon its back, 
and each time the agile Cheyenne was off and 
on in a twinkling. 

**All men love a fight between a man and a 
vicious bronco, and the outlaws were hilarious 
I could see them slapping their legs and doub- 
ling with laughter. ‘Two of those at the camp 
ran out to join the onlookers. The cayuse 
proved to be an ‘animated whirlwind,’ and 
certainly outdid the ordinary bucker far and 
away. 

‘It seemed likely that the performance 
would be kept up until dark, when suddenly 
the animal lit out in a straightaway run, going 
with a speed that excited admiration. He cir- 
cled the camp, came back to it, and began 
cavorting in a circle. Ile dashed in among 
the scattered bunch of saddles and began again 
his frantic pitching, in which his heels played 
into space in a lightning fashion. 

**The man on guard ran forward, flourishing 
his hat to drive the bucker out of the way of 
doing damage. There was a whirl and a 
plunge, and the man was knocked off his feet. 
Instantaneously, as it seemed, I saw the Chey- 
enne leap to the ground and bend over the fallen 
man, and in the same breath his hand was 
raised, and he struck a swift blow with his 
quirt handle. 

**The road -agent didn’t get up, and with 
rising excitement and hope, I saw that the 
youth’s horse was standing quietly between 
himself and the crowd to the north. I didn’t 
know it then, but there had been nothing the 
matter with that cayuse save a tiny bone prick 
in the heel of his rider’s moccasin. 

“And now young Two-Strike swiftly busied 
himself with his saddle. He tore it off and 
heaved another and bigger one upon his ani- 
mal’s back, and quickly cinched it. In this 
brief time he was working behind his horse. 
Several of the road-agents had started back 
when they saw that their man was really hurt. 
They could not have seen the blow, but doubt- 
less thought the bucking horse had kicked 
him. 

‘*They did not show suspicion until they 
saw that big saddle heaved up; then the whole 
bunch cut loose and ran for camp. 

**But the nearest was a long pistol-shot away 
when young Two-Strike got into that saddle. 
And now, whooping and yelling his triumph, 
he lay along his horse’s withers, and put the 
animal to the best speed he could make under 
so heavy a load. 

*‘He fled in the only direction he could safely 
take—straight to the south. -"awnee Jake and 
Iauie Two-Strike were already rushing their 
herd up the coulée toward our position. At 
that minute the drama seemed worth its cost, 
and Conlin and I yelled with excitement. We 
saw it all now—the cunning plan to keep those 
outlaws wholly unsuspicious, to coax them all 
away from their plunder by trickery. Then 
the boy was to dash in, do some sleight-of- 
hand work in their camp, and bring off a 
saddle which had been so minutely described 
that he would know it at a glance. 

‘*They had evidently expected to draw out 
every man by their exhibition. Failing that, 
the boy had gone and captured the saddle in 
his own daring way. 

“The road-agents fired a long-range fusillade 
as they ran for their horses. The boy dodged 
into the creek channel, ran his horse a little 
way down the shallow stream, and so escaped 
immediate danger. Then, while the road- 
agents were mounting, he swung round the 
point of a spur. They were astride bareback 
in no time, and hot after him. 

‘**They’ll get him, sure,’ cried Conlin, 
‘unless we can stop them! That saddle and 
truck weighs a hundred and fifty !’ 

*‘Already I was on my feet. ‘We'll tackle 
them across the ridge,’ I said. ‘Come on!’ 
Together we raced on foot over the crest of our 
ridge, tearing through undergrowth until we 
hit a spur which commanded a partial view of 
the opposite coulee. Up that draw we were 
certain the boy was coming. 

‘*He came in sight, his cayuse toiling heavily 
up the slope. We heard behind him; 
then, not a hundred yards in his rear, a bare- 
back rider came tearing after him. The fellow 
was gaining at every jump. He was sitting 
straight and aiming over his horse’s head when 
Conlin threw himself behind a big boulder and 
leveled his rifle. I knew him to be a fine shot, 
but I couldn’t avoid cautioning him. 

** ‘It’s four hundred yards, Pat, and down- 
hill,’ I said. 

‘The words were hardly spoken when his 
rifle cracked, and the road-agent lurched out of 
his saddle. 

‘‘Three others came into range in a bunch. 
We opened on them so hotly that they were 
glad to secamper back out of sight. They had 
seen the fate of their leader. 

‘“T'wenty minutes later we jomed our Indians 
at the top of the heights. Mounted all around 
on fresh horses, we had nothing to fear from 
pursuit. 

‘*The half-breed and his family joined us in 
getting out of that region. They dared not 
stay behind, and they were amply paid later 
for their services and their removal. 

‘*We succeeded in recovering all the stolen 
gold and some hundreds of dollars in silver, 
but the paper currency had already been dis- 
tributed among the thieves.’’ 


shots 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
OT virtue, but 
self-righteous- 

ness, tiresome. 

What makes the 

rooster unpopular is 

not his getting up 
early in the morning, 

—which is an excel- 

lent habit,—but his 

continual crowing 
about it. 


is 


GOV ERNMENT 
bulletin speaks of 
Porto Rico as a land 
of perpetual summer. 
This is a singularly 
inauspicious time for 
such an announce- 
ment. It should have 
been withheld until 
about January Ist. 
N LY twelve years 
ago the names of 
the Detroit and the 
Boston were in every 
mouth. They had 
participated in Dew- 
ey’s victory at Ma- 
nila. Now they go to the junk-heap. The 
Chinese, with greater foresight, call their ships 
junks from the start. 


N a total of over forty-one thousand rural 

mail-carriers, only one hundred and seventy- 
live have been dismissed for cause—a remark- 
ably reassuring record of fidelity and efficiency 
in the public service. 





THE PILGRIM MONUMENT. 


—- nature and a faith in future clover 
crops are alike shown by a Michigan man, 
who has leased a lot of land for school pur- 
poses for a period of ninety-nine years, the 
only rental being one clover blossom per year, 
which is to be picked on the lot and given to 
himself or his heirs. 


NGAGEMENT rings, as every maiden 

knows, have been lost in many different 
ways, but a new way was added to the list in 
New York the other day, when an elephant 
stripped one from the finger of a young lady 
and swallowed it, together with the peanuts 
which she had held out to him. 


AN continues to ‘‘subdue’’ nature, but he 
pays a heavy price for his victories. He 
has learned to ‘‘fly’’? with a success which only 
a few years ago would have been thought 
impossible, but the list of aviators killed by 
accident grows appalling. The number of ex- 
perimenters cannot be much over a hundred,— 
if so many,—and yet the list of the dead already 
numbers almost a score. 
EFORE September ist every ocean-going 
passenger steamer doing business at an 


American port, and plying between ports over | taken toward that final reconciliation of all the | 


two hundred miles apart, must be equipped 
with wireless apparatus. When this law was 
passed by Congress in June, it was estimated 
that sixty per cent. of such steamers were 
already so equipped—so rapidly has the new 
invention demonstrated its great usefulness for 
business purposes and for making ocean travel 
safer. = 

ROHIBITION communities which have 

been in the habit of getting their stimulants 
in the guise of perfumes, essences, medicines 
and drugs will be affected by a ruling of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau that the sale by 
druggists of any one of two hundred or more 
articles named will be legal only on payment 
of the government liquor tax. 
examined by chemists and found to be so little 
medicated as to leave them in the class of 
alcoholic beverages. About twenty thousand 
druggists will be subject to the tax. 


« j - ac ao « > ' a7 5 y | 
RANCE has given a final proof of restored | What is known as the ‘Hare system,” invented 


amity and confidence toward her ancient 
enemy across the Channel. The government 
has recommended the adoption of western 
Europe standard time based on the meridian 
of Greenwich. litherto the Frenchmen have 


All have been | 





Sauce-alone to Scouring—contains no less than | novel system which is to be proposed by the | and political life. The celebration Was reall 


three thousand one hundred and fifty - seven 
words. “The estimable Doctor Johnson could 
only tind eighty-four words in this alphabetical 
section, and even the Century, which was in 
its time an excellent register of the growth of 
the language, reckoned only a little over two 
thousand. Candor compels the admission, how- 
ever, that the Englishmen of the eighteenth 
century managed to express themselves with 
considerable force and precision, in spite of 
the limitations of their dictionaries. 


*¢ ¢ 


THE WAYSIDE WATERING - TROUGH. 


A trifling gift it seemed, and yet the good 
Could not be measured when the year was done. 
Sarah kK. Bolton. 
¢ 


THE EDINBURGH CONFERENCE. 

VERY great event in the religious world 
fF to-day gives fresh evidence of the strength 

of the movement toward sympathy, broth- 
erhood, coOperation, between the various 
branches of the Christian church. One of the 
most remarkable demonstrations of that ten- 
dency was afforded by the recent International 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh. 

Representatives of almost every Protestant 
body in the world met in the capital of Scot- 
land, listened to reports from the different mis- 
sion - fields, considered suggestions from the 
leaders of missionary enterprises for the exten- 
sion of the work and the improvement of its 
efficiency, and took counsel how the churches 
might be aroused to still greater activity in 
winning the world for Christ. 

There was no discussion of dogmatic theol- 
ogy; no official action of any sort was taken; 
no antagonisms or differences were aroused ; 
but Anglican and Calvinist, Presbyterian and 
Baptist, Lutheran and Methodist met as broth- 
ers, conferred as brothers, and parted with 
increased affection for one another and rekindled 
enthusiasm for their common task, the evangel- 
ization of the world. 

The Roman Church was not represented ; that 
point of harmony has not yet been reached. 
But a letter, full of eager longing for the union 
of all believers in Christ in labor and worship, 
was written by the Catholic bishop of Cremona, 
Italy, and received by the conference with ap- 
plause. 

The drawing together of the Protestant 
churches, which is one of the significant facts 
of the time, is opportune. There can be no 
doubt that there is need for a more vital and 
more earnest Christianity everywhere. Many 
of the conditions of modern life are hostile to 
religious faith and practise. The moment is 
critical, and the churches cannot afford to waste 
their energy in denominational differences. 

United in faith and endeavor, if not in actual 
dogma, they can save the race from the dangers 
that confront it. With such an understanding 
among the Protestant denominations, it is per- 


| missible to hope that the first step has been 


| 


insisted on running their clocks and watches | 


by the solar time of Paris, the traditional 


| 


jealousy of England being too great to permit | 


them to use even so abstract a commodity as 
English time. The difference between the two 
meridians is nine minutes. 


AY its first session in Washington the newly 
created National Fine Arts Commission de- 
cided that the mall which stretches from the 
Capitol to the Washington Monument shall 
have no statuary erected upon or near it which 
does not possess enduring merit as art. The 
commission also decided to erect upon the mall 
the new building for the Department of Justice. 
In the years to come the work of such a body 
as this commission will do much to make 
Washington what Seeretary MacVeagh said 
recently it was desired to make it: a standard 
for the country. 


HE English language is doing well, thank 
you, and continues to gain. A_ recently 
issued part of the great Oxford dictionary—from 


branches of Christ’s church on earth, which 
must, in the fulness of time, be achieved. 


* © 
MINORITY REPRESENTATION. 


MONG the many proposed measures of 
A political reform there are few that are 
more interesting than those which seek 
to give a larger and more just representation to 
minority parties. The system of districting a 
state, when the districts are fairly and honestly 
made, usually results in a fairly equitable 
division between parties. Not always. For 
example, in one state a party which cast thirty- 
seven per cent. of the votes for President in 
1908, elected but two per cent. of the members 
of the legislature. 
There have been many plans for remedying 
the inequalities of the ordinary election system. 
Some of the schemes are simple, some complex. 


by an Englishman, proposed to allow the voter 
to vote for a certain number of persons in the 
order of his preference. As soon as A received 
enough votes to elect him, all the rest of the 
votes given to him as first choice were assigned 
to the second choice of those voters; and so on. 

That system was tried for a few years in the 
election of overseers of Harvard College, anc 
was abandoned because the voters—all grad- 
uates of the college—could not understand it. 
Of course it is therefore not adapted to the 
understanding of ‘‘the man in the street.’’ 

Another system is that which has been in 
use in the election of members of the Llinois 
House of Representatives for more than thirty 
years. ‘Three members are chosen in each dis- 
trict. The voter may give one vote each to three 
candidates, one and a half each to two, two to 
one and one to a second, or three votes to one 
candidate. 

lt is said that abuses have arisen under this 
system—that it gives an undue advantage to the 
‘*bosses’’ of each party, which they use in| 
securing themselves in power. Like almost | 


|every measure for securing minority represen- | 


tation by artificial means, it sometimes gives, 
in certain districts, a majority representation to | 
the minority party. 

Next week The Companion will describe a| 


| Mr. 


French government, the working of which will 
| be watched by political reformers with the 
| greatest interest. 

* © 
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} ELEMENTS OF HEROISM. 
Love, strength and courage. 
| ove, 
| The heroes of all time are built thereof 
Charlotte 


Courage, strength and 


P 


Stetson 


& 
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THE MINDS OF WOMEN. 


NE of the best-known American novel- | 
ists, in a classification which sounds more 


clever than gallant, once upon a time 

divided women into three classes — strong - 
| minded, weak-minded and—hen-minded. 

‘lo one who has ever had an intimate ac- 


| adjective admits of wide interpretation, 
every hen is distinctly an individual. It 
apparently a case of so many hens, so many 
|minds. There are hens which repudiate their 
| offspring ; hens whose craving motherhood 
| will adopt kittens if nothing more adaptable— 
jand adoptable — offers; hens of temper and 
hens of temperament; hens nervous and hens 
phlegmatic; hens social and hens solitary; 
hens of high breeding and hens of no manners 
at all. 

The adjective, therefore, suspected to be some- 
what derogative in intention, loses its sting to 
those who know the excellences of hen nature. 

But a certain psychologist employs a word 
about which there is no such pleasant uncer- 


Is 


tainty. He speaks of the age at which a girl 
becomes ‘‘clothes - minded.’’ It is of course, 


psychologically considered, merely a phase of 
development, and therefore normal and desir- 
able. The trouble comes when the girl does 
not develop out of the stage, but remains 
clothes-minded all her life. There are few of 


to whom the four seasons mean nothing but 
changing raiment, the wonders and treasures 
of the world, new jewels and adornments. 

Yet while every feminine being must deliver 
herself up to clothes-mindedness for certain days 
or weeks of every year, the normal woman 
emerges with a sigh of relief, eager to throw 
aside the burden, and forget the worries of 
fashion and fashioning. Although there never 
before was a time when styles changed more 
rapidly, or when the bondage was more threat- 
ening, yet the reaction to camp and farm life, 
and ‘*no dressing’’ for at least a summer breath- 
ing space, marks a normal revolt. 


constant, but the average woman is still wisely 
mistress of her own mind, and will, sooner or 
later, work out her own problems: and the 
woman who does that is in small danger of 
being clothes-minded. 


*¢ ¢ 





SUMMER BASEBALL. 
N question of intercollegiate athletics is 


more persistently at the front than that 

of summer baseball. Shall college boys 
who play baseball for money during the long 
summer vacation be allowed to play upon the 
college nines? Of course, nobody argues that 
any college athlete should receive remuneration, 
directly or indirectly, from the college, but 
should legitimate students be barred from the 
college teams because they have used their 
athletic ability before entering college or during 
}a vacation, as a means of earning money needed 
for college expenses ? 

The strict rules defining professional and 
| amateur standing, as interpreted at most of our 
| large universities, bar such students from the 
| teams, but at many smaller colleges the regula- 
| tions are less rigid, and in several notable 
| instances they are now being relaxed in this 
| particular matter. 

It is urged that the rule in question is un- 
| American, and merely a survival of an Old 
| World snobbery which refuses amateur stand- 
ing to any man who works for a living; that 
| it puts a premium on wealth at the institutions 
where it is enforced. 
The colleges which have abolished the rule 
| hold that a bona fide student who earns money 
by playing baseball in the summer should no 
| more be barred from the team, on that account 
}alone, than one who waits on a table or sells 
| books. They insist, moreover, that the rule is 
often evaded at the colleges where it still pre- 
vails. 

It would be much better if there were uni- 
| formity in this matter in the college athletic 
| world—a generally recognized regulation which 
| would be in the interests of fair play and 
| undergraduate democracy, without any lower- 
ing of the highest athletic standards. 
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THE PILGRIM MONUMENT. 


N the picturesque town at the end of the long 
arm which hugs Massachusetts Bay to the 
breast of New England, a tall tower has just 
been dedicated to the memory of the Pilgrims. 
The corner-stone was laid by one President of 
the United States, Mr. Roosevelt, and the cere- 
mony of dedication was attended by another, 
Taft. 
speeches were made by men eminent in civil 






national in its character, and marked on 
the recognition of the enduring influence ofa 


|group of men who landed on these shores 


nearly three hundred years ago. 

The character of the Pilgrims has Suffered 
much from misrepresentation, and more from 
misunderstanding. Their religion was doubt. 
less gloomy, their attitude toward those who 
differed from them often intolerant, harsh anq 
cruel; although even in these respects there 
has been exaggeration and injustice, 

On the other hand, they held themselves tp 
the same rigid standards which they exacted 
from others, and manfully performed what they 
professed. : 

That which distinguished them, more thay 


janything else, was personal character, jy 


( church, in civil relations and in private }j 
| quaintance with even half a dozen hens, the | os 
for | 


attained through a sense of individual Tesponsi- 
bility to a Higher Power than man. Ip all 
their crudeness and all their hardships they 
never lost that vision. Their descendants togk 
it with them across the Alleghenies and spread 
it throughout the continent; and it remains 
to-day the great basic fact in American thought 
and life. It sometimes becomes obscured, ¢g. 
casionally lost sight of altogether ; but it is gure 
to raise itself again before the imaginations of 


men, to lead them on to new crusades. 


us who have not met some such women—women | 


The temptations are many and subtle and | 


The present is a time when it is showing it. 
self again, prompting the people to seek better 
standards of business honesty, a new level of 
civic righteousness, a higher and finer senge of 
our duty one to another. 


* ¢ 


THE CHANCE TO TRADE. 


WW "the treaty interest was excited by 
the treaty recently concluded between 
Russia and Japan. Every great trading 
nation was eager to know what the influene 
of the treaty was likely to be on the policy of 
*‘the open door’’ in Manchuria ; in other words, 
what would be the chances for unrestricted 
trade. 

The universal interest is typical of the eager. 
ness with which all the great trading nations 
of to-day are seeking new commercial opporte- 
nities. They are like the tin pedlers of old, 
whose carts pushed forward into remote regions 
and whose goods were always to be had for 
barter. 

China, with its more than four hundred mil- 
lion inhabitants, its great extent of territory, 
its diversity of climate, its undeveloped mineral 
wealth and its varied products, has long been 
regarded as the greatest commercial prize in 
the world. 

The character of the people gives peculiar 
interest to the problem. In certain directions 
they have attained a most advanced civilization. 
In other directions they are almost entirely 


| uncivilized, when judged by Western standards. 


War-ships filled the harbor, and | 


Civilization creates wants which must be sup- 
plied, and the lack of civilization means new 
opportunities for the creation of wants, On 
both sides, therefore, China tempts the trading 
nations of the West. 

It offers the further attraction of a people 
among the most industrious in the world, and 
consequently producing articles necessary for 
barter. International trade is always, in the 
last analysis, the exchange of commodities—the 
swapping of the tin pedler’s calico or kettle for 


rags, soap-grease or a dozen eggs. With the 
development which now seems imminent 


through a widening horizon and extended con- 
tact with Western nations, this productive 
capacity, which is only another term for pul- 
chasing power, will be greatly increased. Hene 
the importance, to the nations which have ally- 
thing to sell, of unrestricted opportunity—the 
“open door’? for which this country has stead- 
ily contended. 


* © © 


LOATING wrecks are a serious and constant 
F menace to commerce. There is one bureatd 
the Navy Department which keeps track, as best 
it can, of these derelicts, and whenever practical 
sends a revenue cutter or the special derelict- 
destroyer Seneca to destroy them or tow them to 
port. The extent of this work of hunting down 
water-logged and abandoned ships is indicated by 
the fact that during a recent seven-year period 10 
fewer than one thousand six hundred and twebly 
eight derelicts were reported at Washington, a 
average of two hundred and thirtytwo for each 
year. A large part of them are lumber-laden 
craft, as other vessels usually go to the bottom 
when water gets inside. They sometimes drift 
for great distances, thousands of miles, and [- 
main afloat for years before finally going ashore 
somewhere, or being captured by a government 
vessel. 


S' 
are being made for a canal connecting 
and the Clyde, by way of Loehs Lomond and Long. 
The canal would be fifty miles long, of whiel 
thirty miles would be excavated. For vessels 
passing from the North Sea to the Atlantic, 
would save a voyage of several hundred miles 
round the dangerous north coast of scotland. 


‘OTLAND is discussing a canal project whic 


is of general interest. Surveys and estimates 
the Forth 


ISTORY affords many cases of one city being 

built above the ruins of another. There have 
been some notable exceptions, but quite - 
when a city has suddenly been wiped out of exist 
ence by war or fire or a great cataclysm of natur, 
it has been rebuilt within a short time. In ae 
instances this process has beet several time 
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WONDER if in Venice stay 

More angels than in other places, 
Waiting to speed their upward way 

With pointed wings and pallid faces, 
Waiting to carry, sad or glad, 

Word of each little dark-eyed daughter, 
Word of each laughing, curly lad 

Splashing his oar in sea-green water? 


For the Venetian mother knows 
Her Paula and her Giovanina 
Have naughty moments, just like those 
Of Zanza and of Catarina. 
She sees along the riva now, 
With Giulio and with Giorgio rollicking, 
Racing some gondola’s proud prow, 
Vittorio and Florio frolicking. 


She sees Agnese string her beads, 
Her beads, like broken rainbows glancing, 
Her knitting dropped, while Tonia speeds 
Aloug the fondamenta dancing. 
She tells them angels at the door 
Take up for judgment every minute, 
Each hour of all the twenty-four, 
Thought, word and deed, and all things in it. 


One cannot be like wasps and flowers, 
She says, the livelong sunshine wasting, 
For, look, the Angels of the Hours 
With every word to heaven hasting! 
The Angels of the Hours, whose wings 
Fan swiftly, with nor stir nor bustle, 
And none may see the lovely things, 
But all may hear the soft plumes rusile. 
I wonder are these angels here, 
Our hours for judgment always bearing 
Along great shafts of light, and clear 
On lustrous lines forever faring? 
Or do the hours themselves write deep, 
As if on serolls of heavenly spaces, 
Both when we wake and when we sleep, 
Their record on our souls and faces? 


* 


A REFUGE FROM ONESELF. 


HE doctor stopped 
T at the door of the 
parsonage. ‘‘No,’’ 
he said to the minister, 
“I can’t stop. I havea 
patient five miles in the 
country, and must be 
going. I was to have 
gone to see Mrs. Bradley 
this morning, but I shall have 
to omit her. I have come to ask 
you to go there and make a call on her in 
my place. 
**It’s really in your line and not mine. 


& 





You 


know her—a fine, nervous little woman, with | 
a conscience big as the side of the meeting- | 


house. She is in a terrible state of depression, 
and there is no physical cause apart from 
fatigue consequent upon wearing herself out 
in helping others. Go to her, and give her some 
comfort. Tell her that she is not the worst 
woman in the world. And if you can give her 
something to think about,—if you know any- 


thing about this thing they call ‘suggestion,’ and | 


can offer to her something that will help her,— 
you will do for her what medicine cannot do.’’ 

Mrs. Bradley said to the minister, *‘My 
whole life has been one series of failures. It 
seems to me I have never done anything as it 
ought to have been done. If I had been more 
in earnest I might have done more for charity ; 
and I sometimes think I have failed in 
duties at home. I am a complete failure. It 
does me no good to pray, and I turn the pages 
of my Bible and find nothing that helps me.’’ 

**Let me find you a verse,’’ said the minister. 
‘*Listen, for it is a good one: ‘If our heart 






| it away. 


said the minister, ‘“‘and I will not hear you 
speak so of a friend of mine. You are an 


as much a sin to pretend you are worse than 
you are as to pretend you are better. It is a 
sort of inverted hypocrisy, with the sting of 
cruelty added. You have no right to lay the 
| lash of conscience on your naked soul, and pre- 
| tend that it is just because you know yourself. 





all things.’’ 


oi | God is greater than your heart, and knoweth | 





unjust judge, prejudiced and pitiless. It is just 


“Oh, it sounds good to hear you say these | 
things,’’ said she, ‘‘but I am afraid when | | 
am alone I shall go back and remember my 


I did 
Can you find 


failures. Say that verse again. 
| know that it was in the Bible. 
it for me?’’ 
| **Yes, I will find it, and mark it so you can 
|tind it and read it often. Print it in large 
| letters on your memory, so you can see it when 
| you shut your eyes: 

‘* ‘Tf our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things.’ ’’ 


* #¢ 


HER BABY. 


MUSK-OX ealf at the “Zoo” in New York 
appeals by its helplessness in a strange 
country. 

environment, so many miles from its snowy home. 
That the infant musk-ox in its native wilds is 
well looked after by its mother is shown in Otto 
Sverdrup’s “New Land.” The explorer was out 
for a walk one day when he came on a herd of 
musk-oxen lying down. They seemed quite care- 
less of his presence, he says, until he was within 
two hundred paces. Then they rose to their feet. 
There were twelve of them. They looked at him 
for a while, then hurried up the hillside, on the 
top of which they formed a square. They were 
all cows. 

| When they started to run, I noticed one had a 
baby calf. The herd went upa steep snow irift, 
eight or ten feet high. The calf made brave 
attempts to follow, and almost reached the top, 
but lost its footing and rolled down. | , 

It fell so helplessly that I thought it was killed, 
| but to my surprise it rose, and began to scramble 
up once more. 

The second attempt was no more successful than 
the first, and down it came ee again. It cried 
aa just as a baby cries when it is very un- 


lappy. 

t beh so sorry for it that I was just going to help 
it up the drift when it occurred to me that the old 
cow might misinterpret my motives, and what 
then? might have to risk a battle with her, and 
it would be a pity to have to shoot her in self- 
defense. I decided to remain where I was, and 
see what happened. 

At last the mother heard the cries of distress, 
and came tearing down the hillside, the snow flying 
behind her. Heaven help the person who meddlec 
with her calf then! She would have made it hot 
for him. 

It was both amusing and touching to see the 
two together. The mother caressed the calf as if 
to comfort it, sniffed it all over to see if it were 
still whole, gave a push now and then, and started 


it gently up the drift, not the way the herd had | 
| oceasions Miss Patterson was the only occupant. 


gone, but by an easier and less steep way. 

When both were across the drift, the mother 
ran a few steps, not quickly, but too fast for the 
calf to follow. She turned back and pushed the 
baby gently with her nozzle. Then again she 
{ran forward, but the poor little thing could not 

kee uP, so the mother returned to the old pushing 
| methods. 

This went on until the square was reached. The 
mother took her place in it, and the calf crept 
under her, and was hidden entirely from sight by 
the long hair. 


* ¢ 
DISAPPOINTED. 


“ NE morning,” says Henry P. Leland in 
“Americans in Rome,” “Caper, coming 


out of the inn, stumbled on a diminutive 


donkey which, with its saddle, looked like a | 


broken-backed rabbit. A small boy was leading 
Caper followed to a house where a stri- 
kingly beautiful woman was leaning out of a 
window. 


“Can you tell me who owns that donkey?’ asked 
Caper. ‘I want to paint it.’ 

“*Do you?’ returned the woman. 

“*T doindeed. It will not hurt it.’ 

“*No,’ answered the woman, ‘I don’t believe it 
will. He is very ugly and sunburned. I think it 
will improve him.’ 

“Caper did not see how taking a donkey’s portrait 
would improve it, but he added that he would pay 
a fair price to have the donkey, all saddled, for 


‘I own it.’ 


| two or three hours a day. 


my | 


condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and | 


9 


knoweth all things.’ Isn’t that a good verse? 
“Tam not sure that I understand it,’ said 
she. 
“It means that sometimes we need to flee 


from our own self -condemnation, and take | 


refuge in the goodness and wisdom of God.’’ 

“But if God knows all things, He knows 
better than I how much of a failure I have 
been.’? 

‘*Yes, and He knows some things of good 
which you are not in the mood to admit to 
yourself. The heart is deceitful and desperately 
wicked; and one of its wickedest ways of 
deceiving us is in making us think we are worse 

-than weare. It is a merciless thing, this heart 
of ours. Men have been cruel to one another, 
but they sometimes get an element of enjoyment 
out of martyrdom. Our heart is too cruel for 
that. It takes advantage of our fatigue or 
depression, and puts us on a rack more cruel 
than the old bigots ever devised. 

‘*No, we are not just to ourselves. We know 
some things about ourselves, but God knoweth 
all things and is greater than our heart.’’ 

“Don’t try to deceive me, Mr. Davis,’ 
she. “I know I am a miserable failure.’’ 


’ said 


“That very afternoon the donkey came, led by a 
lame boy and followed by Margarita, the owner, 
and a host of friends. The beast was fed with 
corn-meal to keep him quiet, while Margarita sat 
and looked on. 

“She watches very closely,’ remarked Caper’s 
friend. ‘She is probably afraid we will hurt it. 
Every time your brush goes over to the vermilion 
she starts forward.’ 

“After working two hours, Caper knocked off. 
He handed Margarita the amount agreed upon. 
She did not seem satisfied. 

“*Won’t that pay you sufficiently?’ asked Caper. 

“© ‘Certainly—but —’ 

“*But what?’ 

“*When are you going to paint the donkey? I 
told ail my friends you would paint the little fellow, 
perhaps a nice red or a_ bright yellow, and you 
haven't put even the first brush on him.’ 

“Caper explained what he meant by painting the 
donkey, but he gratified Margarita by giving the 
beast a little color. He put circles of cadmium 
and yellow ochre round his eyes, giving him an 
owly look. Then he banded his tail with white 
and painted his ears vermilion. Margarita went 


| Off satisfied and proud.” 


*® ¢ 


SAVED HER FATHER’S ‘“ FACE.” 


} S marriage is the principal event of a Chinese 
woman’s life, she has crowded into it as 


| stances of her parents will allow. 


| 


“You don’t know anything of the kind,’ | 


much gorgeous ceremonial as the circum- 
Sir Henry A. 
Blake, in his book on China, gives an amusing 
instance of a bride’s determination to uphold her 
family standing. 

The day before she leaves her ancestral home 
her trousseau and presents are forwarded to her 
new home. : 

At the wedding of a daughter of a wealthy gentle- 
man in Canton a few years ago, seven hundred 
coolies were engaged in transporting all these be- 
longings in procession, some ou horseback, some 


| my daughter; you have saved your father’s face. 





It may be homesick in its new | 


and numbers of children representing good fairies. 
The inevitable red lanterns, with a band, led the 
nag which was brought up by a dragon 
hirty feet long, the legs being supplied by boys, 
who carried their portion of the body on ‘sticks, 
and by jumping up and down gave life and motion 
to the monster. 

The day after the wedding it is the custom for 
the bride to cook her husband’s rice, the fire being 
made from wood which forms part of her outfit, as 
she is supposed to bring everything necessary for 
the purpose to her new home. 

At a wedding at Macao not long ago, on attempt- 
ing to perform the usual ceremony, it was found, 


| to the consternation of the bride, that no fire-wood 
| had been sent. 


Her mother-in-law good-naturedly 
offered to give her the wood, but this the proud 
bride would by no means permit. 

Calling her servant, she directed her to fetch two 
rolls of silk, each worth about forty dollars, and 


not | With them she cooked the rice. 
| 


_When next her father came to see her she told 
him of the occurrence. 
And on his return he promptly despatched a hun- 
dred coolies laden with fire-wood, which was more 
than the bridegroom’s house could hold. 





Say, is it fame 
In death to sleep within a silver shrine, 
Like Borromeo in the lamp’s red flame, 
On whose shrunk flesh unnumbered jewels 
shine? 


Or, is it fame 
To picture with the artist’s holiest glow, 
To be a target for rude soldier’s aim, 
The sacred scene of the Cenacolo? 


Or, is it fame 
In that vast heap on Solferino’s height 
To mix our bones, severed, without wname, 
With thousand others garnered from the fight? 
If this be fame 
Go, plow your fields and pass your days in mirth, 
And when you die, sleep free from praise or 
blame 
Beneath the soil you tilled, that saw your birth. 


= 


DISCOURAGING A TRAMP. 
Prater often wondered how Miss Katharine 


> 


Patterson found it possible to live by herself 
in the lonely farmhouse that stood in the 
shadow of a New Hampshire mountain and half 
a mile or more from the nearest neighbor. To be 


sure, Miss Patterson did not live there all by her- | 


self more than a part of the time. Born and 
brought up in the city, she had come into the 
country for health, and had taken the beautifully 
situated old farmhouse as a means of livelihood. 
Summer found it always full of boarders, and in 
the course of the winter it became the center of a 
good many snow-shoeing parties. Between these 


Miss Patterson, however, was one of those per- 
sons who succeed in whatever they undertake 
because ey! are without fear. A large revolver 
hung in the kitchen, and at the back of the house a 
large dog lived in his kennel. But the large dog 
has his own interests. He disappeared into the 
woods on occasion. It was during one of these 
absences, as Miss Patterson tells the experience, 
that she had her only occasion to use the revolver. 

“I’m not exactly what you might call a timid 
person,” 
yeople that one recognizes instinctively, and that 
day I felt sure that the man who had stopped and 
asked for a cold bite was not a desirable H 
have in the neighborhood. I didn’t like the looks 
of him, and especially the way he cast his eye at 


the empty dog-kennel, for Bruno was out in the | 
. But I gave him some | 
food and he mumbled his thanks and departed. I | 


woods chasing rabbits. 


was glad to see the last of him. 

“But about half an hour later I happened to 
look out of the kitchen window just in time to 
eatch him watching the house from behind the 
wood-pile. He had eaten his cold lunch, and evi- 
dently while he digested it he was trying to make 
up his mind whether it would be safe to raid the 
premises. 
away till sunset. 

“So it seemed to me that the best thing for me 
todo was to showhim that the premises were pretty 
well able to take care of themselves. I appeared 
at the back door, wiping my hands on my apron 
as if I had finished my work and was looking 
round for something with which to amuse myself. 
Then I took half a dozen old tin cans and stood 
them in a row on the back fence. I can imagine 
he wondered mightily what I was up to. I took 
pains arranging them at equal intervals. 

“Then I went back into the house and reap- 
pose at the door with my revolver, which I had 
een carrying all the time under my apron. I’m 
a pretty good shot with it, because I never could 
see the sense of having such things round unless 
you know how to use them, and I’ve had plenty 
of leisure for practise. One after onather 
knocked those tin cans off the fence, and then I 
reloaded the revolver and went back into the 
house without bothering to close the door behind 
me. 

“There was no need to close it. Peeping out of 
an up-stairs window, I saw my visitor cautiously 
getting away from the house and keeping the 
wood-pile between his own worthless careass and 
the back door. He had evidently come to the 
conclusion that here was a lonely farmhouse quite 
capable of taking care of itself.” 


*® ©¢ 
HIS BEST COMPLIMENT. 
Y the power of his invincible will, Alexander 
H. Stephens, the Vice-President of the Con- 


federate States, rose above physical weak- 


|ness and the depression of poverty, and helped 


| others to reach success and happiness. 


His works 
of charity and philanthropy, writes Mr. Louis Pen- 
dleton in his biography of Mr. Stephens, were con- 
stant and lavish. He gave to all who asked. 


provided a college education for more than fifty | 


young men and women. During his life he made 


| much money, but spent it all, chiefly for the ben- | 
efit of others, and when he died his body-servant | 


was reported to be richer than he. 

During his first year as a struggling young 
lawyer Stephens “lived on six dollars a month, 
made his own fires and blacked his own boots.” 

His first appearance as _a member of the bar 
on the cireuit was made at Washington, in Wilkes 
County, Georgia. Being without the means to 


she said, “‘but there are some kinds of | 


ellow to | 


Bruno, I knew, might very likely be | 


W 


He | 


= ARRY,” said the travelling man’s wis, 
have a letter from a friend in Lonelylurs 
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walked ten miles in the cool of a July ni 
ing saddle-bags with a change of clothing 2 ay 
Arriving at his uncle’s farm, he stopped 
till dawn, borrowed a horse, and _ rode the Temaj 
ing ten miles. When he neared Washingtor 
dismounted, donned fresh clothes, a suit of whi 
cotton, and so was enabled to present a fs nite 
ereditable E ppen rance in court. * laity 
ne would have expected so poor x young laws 
to have an eye single to the patronage ante 
wealthy, but from the outset he showed an ea * 
ness to defend the destitute and helpless, wig 
could pay him little or nothing at all. Hei 
He was once asked, late in life, what he Consid. 
ered the highest compliment he had ever received 
and gravely replied by telling how a White-haired 
negro at Crawfordsville, being asked if he kn 
the master of “Liberty Hall,” said - 
“Yas, suh, | knows Marse Aleck, I knows hi 
-mighty well. He’s kinder todawgs ‘n other mensie 


to people.” 

N party on the same night as your hextloor 
neighbor, for it sometimes happens that 

your guests mistake their number, and apriy. 

uninvited at the wrong house. In ‘“‘Memories 

Fifty Years” Lady St. Helier tells an amusing 

story of such a mistake. 


* © 


A PERSISTENT GUEST. 


OTHING is so dangerous as giving a dinner. 


He said, “You did right, | 


On one occasion a dinner was being given hext 
door to some distinguished foreigners who had 
come to London on a short visit to attend an inter. 
national medical conference, and we happene 
also to be giving a dinner on the same night. Jug 
before dinner was ready, the door opened and 
gentleman was announced. I saw that he had 
| made a mistake, and holding out my hand ex. 
pressed my sorrow, but to my dismay he could hot 
speak English. 

I tried French, but with no better results; ay 
as my knowledge of German was very small, apd 
he seemed equipped with an equally limited 
amount of that language, it appeared to be almog 
impossible to explain the situation to him. Some 
one in the party endeavored to tell him that he 
had come to the wrong house, and that he was 
expected next door; but he expressed himself yery 
well satisfied with the company in which he fouyg 
himself, and refused to leave. 

One of our guests had failed us, and my husband 
suggested that we had better go down-stairs. The 
stranger made himself extremely agreeable 
dinner to a lady whose name he never knew, and 
to whom he talked in pantomime ; and after we left 
the dining-room he continued to address his fellow 
guests in the same manner, and when they joined 
us they were in roars of laughter at the amusing 
entertainment he had given them. 
| He stayed on through the party whieh I had 
| after dinner, and at last, about half past eleven, 

wished me good night, and as far as 1 could under. 

stand, explained that he had had a most agreeable 
evening. We found out that next door they had 
waited some time, and when he did not come, his 
host imagined the invitation had miscarried, and 

did not trouble any more about it. He came two 

days after to leave P. P. C. cards on me. I met 

him in the hall as I was going out. He again ex- 
pressed in pantomime his gratitude and enjoyment, 
} and walked away bowing profoundly. T after- 
ward discovered that he was a very learned gen- 
tleman from Budapest, and for many years he 
sent me a card at Christmas. 





* 


A CLUE, AT LEAST. 


R. Smith was a nervous man, and when, at 

eight o’clock, Mrs. Smith had not come 

| home, he telephoned to the police to inform 

| them that she was missing. She returned safely 

enough a little later, having been detained bya 

slight street-car accident, and her husband ser 

| tinized her carefully. His reason for doing s0 

| may be inferred from the account which Puck 

prints of the telephone conversation between Mr 

Smith and the police department. 

| “What’s her description?” asked the official at 
| the telephone. “Her height? Weight?” 

“Er—er—about average, 1 guess,” stammered 

the husband. 
“Color of eyes?” 
A confused burring sound came back over the 
wire. 
“Blue or brown?” prompted the official. 
“I—I don’t know!’ 
“How was she dressed 
“I guess she wore her coat and hat—she took 
| the dog with her.” 

‘What kind of a dog?” 

“Brindle bull-terrier, weight fourteen rounds 
and a half, four dark blotches on his body, 5 vading 
from gray into white; a round, blackish spot over 

| the left eye; white stub of a tail, three white legs, 

| and the right front leg nicely brindled all but the 

toes; a small nick in his left ear, gold filling in his 

upper right molar, a silver link collar with —" | 

| “That'll do!” gasped the official. ‘We'll fin 
the dog!” 


cy 


o” 


% 
HE MISREAD THE SIGN. 


HEN Alphonse presented himself, breatl- 

less, at the ticket office of the steamship 
company, from behind a pair of large 
spectacles there gazed down at him two keen gry 
American eyes. The clerk, whom Alphonse knew, 
was away on his vacation, and for a momelt 
Alphonse was embarrassed. Then he spoke, cole 
fidentially. 


“QO monsieur, I wish a stateroom on your - 
steamer sailing for Havre,” he said, “and 1 wisi 
above all to secure for my passage the rool 
number thirty-three.” 

The clerk shook his head. . 

“Too bad you’ve set your heart on it,” he oo 
“for it’s been engaged over a fortnight by peop 
that wouldn’t like to change. Won't any other 
stateroom do you?” , 

“But, monsieur, it was in a dream I saw te 
number,” said Alphonse, sadly. “My grandfather, 
dead now twenty years, app ired to me, well 
hearty, and on each cheek was a figure three, 
so —" and Alphonse illustrated free! 

The agent had not much regard 
tions, but he knew his man. 

“Look here,” he said, “‘was your gran@ 
mouth open or shut when he appeared to yol 

Me os a it was i, slightly, thus, 
Alphonse again illustrated. . 

fYou're al right, then,” said the clerk, a 
fully. “Three hundred and three Is what, y 
want, and I have it right here for you. 5ee- 


& 
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A PASSING ACQUAINTANCE. F 


The 


“oo 
Have you any customers there: 


| drummer said no. 


f e: ( : } | when the five-o’elock afternoon p: 
armed and in military array, trays of sweetmeats, | take the journey thither in a desirable manner, he | stops to let the overland express go Dy 


= 
“Then you don’t know anybody in that town dy 
“Not intimately. Of course I know every? 
there by sight.” 
“Why, how can that be?” 


on ay. station 
“They all come down to the railway stat 
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4 WISE. CONCLUSION. 
By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


OME'’S the nicest, after all! 
Once | went a long, long way : 
Took a car and travelled far, 
On the train a night and day ; 
Many funny things | saw — 
Rivers, cities, mountains tall, 
But | begged for leaving-time : 
Home’s the nicest, after all! 


Once the shepherd dog and | 

Thought we'd journey through the 
wood ; 

Took enough of bread and stuff, 
Played that | was Robin Hood. 

Oh, how very lost we got! 
How | had to cry and call! 

Tell you home looked mighty good ; 
It's the safest, after all. 


Sometimes, when I read the tale 
Of a great man’s wanderings, 
When | see swift bird or bee, 
And begin to wish for wings, 
Long to have a big balloon, 
Fret because | stay so small, 
| remember certain things: 
Home’s the best place, after all! 





ASE 


PRECIOUS STONES. 
By Georgia M. Bick ford. 


“AT length the little princess wandered into 
A abeautiful garden. Fountains showered 

pearls and sapphires into basins of the 
purest silver, and golden birds, flitting among 
the trees, brought huge diamonds, rubies and 
amethysts for her to play with.’’ 

Marion frowned and closed the fairy-tale 
book with a snap. 

“0 dear,’’ she sighed, ‘‘I wish I could be 
a princess in a fairy-tale for once, and have 
rubies and diamonds to play with, and gather 
gold by the pailful as the Princess Irene 
did!’ and curling up on the sofa, she gazed 
disconsolately into the fireplace. 

Aunt Grace stopped sewing and looked at 
her little niece; then smiling, she turned and 
looked out through the window. The lawn 
was velvety in the warm sunshine and ablaze 
with flowers. Out beyond, the yellow corn- 
fields rippled in the wind, and through 
the violet marsh-lands the river curved and 
glittered. 

“You can gather jewels far greater and 
more wonderful than those the little princess 
played with,’’ said Aunt Grace, pushing the 
Window up, ‘‘and you can walk on gold if 
you wish to, Marion.’’ 

Marion uncurled and sat up, her dark eyes 
wide with astonishment. 

“You can’t find them by frowning into a 
Swoty fireplace,’ said Aunt Grace. ‘'We 
must hunt for them; we may find the prin- 
(88, too—who knows !’’ And laughing gaily, 
she began to fold her sewing. 

The frown disappeared from Marion’s face, 
amd jumping up, she followed her aunt 
‘ross the piazza and out on the green lawn. 

“What jewel shall we look for first, and 
What color is it, Marion 2?’ 

“Rubies,’’ said Marion, growing interested, 
“and they are red, a deep, beautiful red, and 
Pearls are —’? 


“Hold on,’? said Aunt Grace; ‘‘one at a 
time, please. See! I have found rubies, gor- 
ReOUS Ones.’’? And she stood with her eyes 


shaded, looking toward the south end of the 
garden, 
“Where? I don’t see any,’’ 
doubting tone. 
“Look hard and you’ll see them glowing 
and nodding in the sun.’? 
“Oh, the roses !? cried Marion. 
towers, don’t you, aunty?” 
“Yes, dear, I think the beautiful, fragrant, 
lving flowers are the rarest gems of all. We 
Will call them God’s jewels. Just see how He 
studded our garden with them !”’ 
They had reached the roses by this time, and 
with eyes glowing, stooped and broke 


said Marion, in 


**You mean 


me off, smoothing its satiny petals with the 


of her fingers, 


She loved beautiful things, 


| pearls, and the purple are big amethysts. 












A HOME 
CIRCUS 
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DRAWN BY MARY T. AYER 


“WHO'S AFRAID?” 


! ° ‘ 
jand this thought, that the flowers were God’s 


| jewels, was new and wonderful. 

‘See the blue forget-me-nots, Aunt Grace: 
| they are turquoises, and the white pansies are 
The 
asters must be topazes. Oh, how rich we are! 
| Much richer than the Princess Irene, for our 
jewels are fragrant and growing, and in each 
jewel are the seeds of a hundred more jewels. 
Unele Ed cut one open once, and showed them 
to me.’? 

Suddenly she remembered the gold. 

‘But, Aunt Grace, where is the gold?’’ she 
asked. 

Slipping her arms round the little girl, Aunt 
Grace turned her round until she faced the 
corn-fields. 

**Look, dear, and you’ll see it rippling and 
sifting through everywhere. ’’ 


“Oh, I see it! I see it, aunty!’’ cried 
Marion, jumping up and down. ‘‘It’s the 
sunshine! God’s gold, and it gilds everything 


—the fields, trees, and even the rocks. S&S 


| The dandelions on the lawn are junks of gold!’’ 


Aunt Grace was brushing her hair back from 
her face, and the diamond upon her finger glit- 
tered in the sun. 

‘Aunty,’’ said Marion, ‘‘we can’t 
find any diamonds, and they are prettiest of 
all.”’ 

Aunt Grace turned and pointed down to 
the river, shimmering and flashing in the 
sunlight. 

‘See them, Marion !’’ she cried. ‘*See them 
sparkle! Thousands upon thousands, each one 


soberly, 


set in silver, and it looks as though we were 
going down to them,’’ she added, as Uncle Ed 
came up from the barn with two long, slim 


oars on his shoulder. 

Marion gazed at the river with a new wonder 
in her heart. 

“T never noticed it was so beautiful before,’’ 
she murmured, ‘‘There’s something beautiful 
every where !”” 

‘The fairy - tale 
Grace !’’ cried, 
her aunt. 

“And you may be the princess, 


true, Aunt 
arms round 


has all come 


she throwing her 


exclaimed 


Ded he SED? 
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CHILDREN’ 


“SUMMER WEATHER. 
By Miriam S. Clark. 


ING of summer weather, 
Wind and sky together, 
Clover-top and berry-bloom, and 
haycocks in the sun; 

All the forest places 

Spread with shaded laces. 

Oh, | breathe a sorry sigh when 
summer-time is done | 


Fleets of clouds are floating 

On the sky a-boating ; 

Meadow birds are flying past, 
with wings of red and blue. 

All my heart keeps saying, 

As | go a-playing : 

‘‘Summer-time, ‘tis summer-time, 


the world is all for you!”’ 
er 


Uncle Ed, coming 
last remark, “and 
up to the Eagle’s 
the sun set! And 
queen !’” 

And handing the basket and oars to Aunt 
Grace, he swung Marion up to the dizzy 
height of his broad shoulders, and the three 


up in time to hear the 
I will row the princess 
Nest in time to watch 
then we will crown her 


started merrily down the meadow toward 
the boat-house. 
eee 


PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES 
i 
My first’s on Jack’s head, 
But my second is in it; 
Phat my third is a tax 
You can tell in a minute. 


Now to come to the point 
Without undue digressions, 
\ state legislature 
In my whole has its sessions. 
Il. 
My first in heraldry stands for gold; 
My next, an article, we were told; 
These two combined for a money old, 
Used by the Anglo-Saxons bold ; 
My next is a part of the human frame ; 
My fourth of a musical tone the name; 
My last, a cry of surprise, oft came 
From little child or from stately dame ; 
My whole of letters not more than eight, 
Forms 4 musical composition great 


2 EYES OUT. 
A clamor turns a nozzle; 
Complaint may be a weed ; 
To elevate’s an army; 
A dollar is to read. 


Next, empty is a wagon ; 
Discharged’s a cushion small; 
Not difficult’s a custom ; 
Not dry is nearly all. 


FOUR AUNTIES 
An outer chamber this one shows; 
This next, a date preceding ; 
rhis one, from hunters keen in chase 
Across the plain goes speeding. 
rhis sets examples in precision 
Successors may hold in derision. 


4. CENTRAL VOWEL CHANGES. 
Here is a word of letters three, 

The first is P, the last one T. 

By changing central letters, see 
With A, to tap affectionately ; 

With E. a lamb brought up by hand; 
With 1, a hole dug in the sand; 
With O, contains a pottage fine ; 
With U, to place, assume, assign. 


5. WORDS WITHIN A WORD. 
Without changing the position of the 
find the following concealed in the word “ 
singer.” 


letters, 
Master- 


A spar set upright in a ship; 
ie verse to celebrate 
ro burn the ends or outside of; 
Grow by the garden gate 
The next, not out; the last, we see, 
Denotes a likeness in degree. 


6 WORD-MAKING. 
Using only the letters in the 
make the following words: 
An officer aboard a ship; 
In school, corrects your sums; 
A needed fabric at the door; 
From boiling water comes 
fo gaze prolonged and earnestly ; 
Adroitness one admires ; 
Iwo horses harnessed to a 
Of paper, twenty quires 


word “strean 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Enga-gem-ent, f-rank-ly, se-alp-el, he-art-ily 
de-fine-l, c-lea-rer, m-edit-ation, s-crib-« 

2. Do-v-e, mode-l, m-ass, ¢-ape. 

Floor, roof 

4. Impetuous, imperious, imparter, impudent 
impatient, impunity, impecunious, implore iy 
rial, important, improvident, improvise! 

5. Purse, nurse ; honey, money. 

6. Rest 

7. 1. Wind, oh—window 11. Pill, low, case— 
pillow-case. 111. Doll, drum—doldrum. Iv. Say, 
trap—satrap. v. Pan, go, lin—pangolin. 
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LONE NAVIGATORS 


O the average 
landsman the 


| navigation of a 


sailing vessel is at best 





- 





schooner Myrtle 








an incomprehensible 
and stupendous task, 
even when performed 
by a crew of sailors; but when a skipper vol- 
untarily constitutes himself * all hands and the 
cook’? aboard a coaster ordinarily manned by 
four or five men, his choice of such a herculean 
labor must be still more unfathomable. Al- 
though there are not many such self-appointed 
martyrs in the New England coasting fleet, it is 
by no means uncommon to encounter them in 
various snug harbors alongshore, and the 
marvel of it is their visits are apparently as free 
from disaster as their fully manned sister craft. 

Capt. Parker J. Hall of Duxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, generally recognized as the king of 
lone navigators, 
only a nuisance aboard his ninety-three-ton 
schooner Angler, and that he has no use what- 
ever for such an encumbrance of his decks. 
Year in and year out he has coasted single- 
handed from Calais to New York, rarely with 
an accident worth recording, but with his trim 
schooner always deeply laden with lumber, 
coal, brick, oyster-shells, or any other freight 
which business may offer. Captain Parker has 


A. 


ST F. 


worn out one vessel, the Robert P. King, of 
one hundred and nineteen tons, and bids fair 





THE “ ANGLER” 
to outlast the Angler, which, although 
some fifty-seven years old, is as sound 
as a nut. 

He himself is a veritable marvel of 
physical development, as might be in- 
ferred from the fact that he habitually 
hoists sails and anchors without help. 
Having followed the sea since the age 
of nineteen, Captain Hall aiso has the 
distinction of never having sailed other 
than as master of his own vessels. He 
comes naturally ‘enough by his distrust 
of crews, for some years ago a mur- 
derous trio of negroes treacherously 
attacked him as his vessel lay at anchor 
in a Long Island harbor. They took 
his freight money, which he had just 
received, and left him for dead, but not 
before he had destroyed one assassin’s interest in 
earthly things and used up the others fearfully. 

A few years ago Captain Hall took unto 
himself a wife, who has accompanied him on 
many of his voyages. 


siders that the Angler has a very generous 
complement, and feels called upon tu apologize 
for seeking harbor occasionally. ‘* There’s 
four of us aboard,’’ he says, “but one of 
them’s a woman, and the other two’s cats.’’ 


The genial lone navigator has had his 
troubles, however. Some time ago, when 


coming to the westward with a load of lumber, 
he got caught off the coast in a furious norther, 
and tried to make Portland harbor. The gale, 
however, blew the Angler offshore repeatedly, 
and foiled attempts to make it, as well as 
Portsmouth and Salem harbors. She finally 
reached Vineyard Haven, Captain Hall having 
stood a trick at the wheel which would have 
**knocked out’’ three ordinary men. 

Two winters ago the Angler dragged ashore 
in a gale at Wool’s Hole, and her doughty 
master, scornfully rejecting an offer of assist- 
ance from a revenue cutter, succeeded in heav- 
ing her afloat himself. This simple task only 
served to keep his muscle up, for inasmuch as 
he often loads and discharges the Angler, of 
which he owns every timber-head, he doubtless 
regarded it as a simple one. 

The Angler usually winters in Nantucket 
harbor, and her captain ‘‘keeps his hand in’’ 
by going fishing in the twelve-ton schooner 
Mizpah, a recent acquisition of his. Both 
vessels are always resplendent in fresh paint, 
and the with brilliant red 
pennants of marvelous length whipping in the 
breeze from each topmast, and with a wonder- 
ful specimen of Captain Hall’s handiwork as 
an artist embellishing her broad stern, is known 
as well as her skipper all along the coast. In 
moderate weather she may be expected to 
spread to the breeze, in addition to the ‘ ‘four 
lowers,’’ fore- and maintopsail, staysail and 


larger schooner, 


balloon-jib, and the way the venerable craft 
can ‘*walk’’ away with the wind aft of abeam 
often 


makes the sailing-masters of some of 








will tell you that a crew is| 








With her company and | 
that of two beautiful Angora tabbies, he con- | 


Camp might be sup- 


WASSON posed to carry two or 
three men at least, 
but Capt. Daniel Davis of Mount Sinai, 


Long Island, is a kingdom of his own, and 
has only to obey his own orders. He also 
has the art of making money in the coasting- 
| trade at his finger-tips. Finding much to be 
| desired in the Long Island Sound trade, he 
| took his vessel to Chesapeake Bay, where she 
has been engaged for several years past. In 
order to avoid pilot dues in the bay, he has 
~uused the Myrtle Camp to hail from Balti- 
| more, and she is now as much at home there 
|as a myriad other white-painted pungies, bug- 
| eyes and coasters of various sorts. 

The Camp is of interest in another direction, 
for she is of fresh-water origin. She was built 
|at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, in 1892, and when 
| first brought on to the coast, as well as for 
|some time afterward, was rigged as a topsail 
| schooner, which rig is now, under the Ameri- 
| can flag, practically obsolete. 

The fact that he has reached his threescore 
years and ten does not deter Captain Candage 





the big yachts rub | 
their eyes. | 
The forty-eight-ton | 





| 


of the sixty-ton schooner New Bower of South- | 


west Harbor from navigating his vessel alone. 
The New Boxer was originally the Bozer, 
and was built at Wells, Maine, in 1845, 
and rebuilt at Ellsworth in 1883. In 
spite of her age, she is tight as a cup, 


working the pumps. The New Borer is 
engaged in carrying lumber from Bangor 
to ports in Penobscot Bay. 

A short time ago the schooner Hiram 
of Calais, built in 1819 at Biddeford, and 
of sixty-seven tons’ register, was sailed 
alone by her captain, Charles Greenlaw, 
for a number of trips. What is more, 
she was taken round dreaded Cape Cod 
with lumber to Providence. On the re- 
turn, however, she nearly met disaster off 
Portsmouth, where she was caught on a 
lee shore in a gale, and after being an- 
chored, was abandoned. The Hiram, 


“ LOELLA.” 


THE 


however, although she belonged to the type 
| which would ‘‘butt three times at a sea and then 
go round it,’’ had good ground tackle. She rode 
| out the storm, and was afterward brought safely 
into port. She is one of the oldest coasters afloat. 

Capt. William Nutter of the Sarah, hailing 
from Mount Desert Ferry, is another skipper 
who finds a crew superfluous. His craft is only 
a forty-four-tonner, but that is forty-four tons 
more than many would care to navigate alone. 
Two other brothers have also achieved renown 
in the same direction. Capt. Leander Nutter 
has sailed the Monticello of seventy-one tons 
single-handed, and Capt. Fred Nutter com- 
prised the entire ship’s company of the Abby 
Morse, of thirty-four tons. Captain Fred ac- 
cumulated enough to buy another schooner, but 
had the hard luck to lose them both in the same 
| storm two years ago, near Steuben, their home 
port. Captain Nutter arrived once in Portland 
harbor, having stood at the wheel continuously 
| for fifty-eight hours. Several other Nutter 
brothers are shipmasters, all being engaged in 
the Eastern coasting-trade. 

The old schooner Loella, of sixty-six tons, a 
former West India trader, and with a record 
of seventy-seven hours from Deer Isle to Ber- 
muda to her credit, was sailed for some time 
single-handed, and for a long period with only 
his wife as company, by Capt. Thomas R. 
Amee of Kittery Point. For years she was 
engaged in carrying lumber from Bangor to 
Boston and Portsmouth, but now lying, 
hopelessly out of repair, in a creek near her 
owner’s house. 

Captain Amee commanded the Loella for 
over forty years, and has been to sea in subor- 
dinate capacities for twenty more. Twice only 
in his career has he been shipwrecked, and 
that, strangely enough, in his own harbor each 
time: in 1845 as a boy in the schooner Para- 
gon, and in 1856 in the Frances, of which he 
was master. Both vessels dragged ashore during 
gales in precisely the same spot. Other ship- 
masters who unaccountably have chosen to 
brave the elements alone may doubtless be 
recalled, but at the present time they are be- 
coming mainly recollections. 


is 





so her skipper is spared the labor of | 
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For the teeth use ‘Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”’ The only sure preventive of deposits 


of injurious matter on the teeth. 
o——_ 





For Physical Exhaustion 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Especially recommended in physical and mental 
exhaustion, nervousness and impaired digestion. 





LADY WANTE 


To introduce our very complete Fall line of 
wool suitings, wash fabries, fancy waistir 
handkerchiefs, petticoats, ete. Up to date 

Patterns. Finest line on the market 
with the mills, you will find our 

others can make $10.00 to $30.00 weekly you can 
Samples, full instructions in neat saniple case . 
express prepaid. No money required, 
territory. Write for particulars. Be first ¢ 


(Adv. 


[Adr. 








FREE 
FARM 


Soil and climate unexcelled. 
churches convenient. 


Schools 


ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 


free. 


of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 
Western Canada 


Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 


Standard Dress Goods Company, Dept. 680, Bing 
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oo ship = . »proval withow 
deposit. freight prepaid 
PAYA CENTS 


after using the bicycle 1 


DO NOT BUY : 


at any price until yo 

art catalogs illustr 
bicycle, and have learne 
Prices and marvel: 


ONE CENT 


thing will be sent 
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“MIDDY” BLOUSE 


Special Offer Closes September 14th. 


The ‘‘ Middy ’’ Blouse is very popular with young girls, par- 
ticularly those of a high-school age. 


most comfortable garment. 
weave of twilled cloth, and 
tion heavy black silk tie, 
such as is worn by the 
Naval Reserves. The 
collar and cuffs are of 
blue flannel. The collar 
is trimmed with three 
rows of white braid and 
has a hand-embroidered 
star ateachcorner. Any 
size furnished from 30 
to 42 in. inclusive. Silk 
Tie not included. 


Special Offer 


Our “Middy” Blouse given 
to any Companion subscriber 
who secures and sends us 
one new subscription and 25 
cts. extra between July 14th 
and September 14th. Price 
of Blouse $1.25, post-paid. 


Monogram Fobs 
would cost $3.00 or 
are able to make our 
Monogram Pendant. 


tration. 
and 18k Gold-Plated. 


Our Offer. 


secures and sends 





The Collar 


now so popular. 


Crochet and Point Venise effects. 
3% inches wide. 


Our Offer. 


Necco SWEETS 


Are Good for Everybody 


They make their appeal to all ages. Children like them because 
they taste good—the older people like them for the same reasog 
and also because they are so wholesome and healthful. 

So good, in fact, that they are sold only under the NECCO sea, 
Try any one kindasasample of the goodness ofthe other 500 varieties, 

At leading dealers everywhere. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, 


personality of the wearer. 


extra for making the Pendant 
and state whether the Fob is wanted for a lady or a gentleman. 


within the next sixty days. 


DUTCH COLLAR 
AND BROOCH 


Every woman and girl will appre- 
ciate this dainty piece of neckwear, 
is 
ported, well made, with beautiful Irish 


The Brooch is of. fine 
gold-filled quality, antique finish, and 
set with a large topaz-colored stone. 

For a limited time we will 
send the Collar and Brooch, 
post-paid, to any Companion subscriber who 


secures and sends us one new subscription. 
Price of Collar and Brooch $1.00, post-paid. : 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Many adults also find it a 


Made in standard sizes from a special 


is especially effective with a regula- 





MONOGRAM FOB 


18k Gold-Plated 


are very popular, because they reflect the 
Heretofore, a Fob such as we offer 


more. It is only because this Fob is made 


by a special process, originated by the manufacturer, that we 


unusual Offer. 


This up-to-date dressy Fob has an 18k Gold-Plated Cross-Bar, Swivel and 
! a These are mounted on the best black Italian Silk Gros- 
Grain Ribbon, about five inches long and double. 


MADE TO ORDER. 
initial Monogram you wish made to order and mounted as shown in the illus- 
This Pendant is cut from one piece of heavy stock by a special process, 
In anticipating the receipt of this Fob, allow a few days 


Upon receipt of your order we will have any three- 


When ordering, be sure to print initials desired, 


The Silk Fob with Monogram Pendant sent 

post-paid to any Companion subscriber who 
us one new subscription and 25 cents extra 
Price of Fob $1.25, post-paid. 
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e records Heart-Beat.—A_ method | 
of diagnosing heart-disease has recently been | 
demonstrated in Berlin. It operates upon the | system struck, July 18th, for an increase of 
inciple that extremely slight vibrations in| wages and improved conditions. 
| 4,500 miles of road are affected by the strike. 
Up to the time when this record closes, attempts 
to bring about the settlement of the differences | 
gas-flames, So that they will trace parallel bands | by arbitration have failed, and the passenger 
and freight business of the road is considerably | 
There has been some rioting, and | 


the atmosphere will create corresponding 
changes in a burning flame. A wide paper 
tape is made to travel above two smal! smoking 





of soot upon its surface. One flame is fed with 


which passes through a chamber. With 
this chamber also communicates a tube, at the 
guter end of which is fixed an instrument some- 
what like a telephone transmitter, containing a 
very sensitive diaphragm. Placed over the 
heart of a patient, the vibrations of that organ 
are reproduced by the diaphragm, transmitted 
by it to the gas-chamber, and so to the flame. 
The slight flarings in response to the various 
yibrations result in characteristic rings of smoke 
on the paper tape. From these, abnormalities 
inthe heart-beat can be read. Time is recorded 
by the second flame, influenced similarly by 
vibrations from a tuning-fork. The smoke-rings 
yary in shape and position according to the 
character of vibration causing them, and so 
help to simplify diagnosis. 

Cheese 125 Years Old.—In the cantons 

of Vaud and Valais, Switzerland, cheese- 
makers often preserve their product for years 
before eating it. They say that it grows better 
with age. In some places it is the custom to 
make special cheeses for family celebrations, 
keeping them in reserve, properly dated, for 
years. Sometimes such cheeses are made and 
kept to be used at the funerals of members of 
the family, and often certain chosen cheeses 
are handed down from generation to generation 
as family heirlooms. Recently, at Ormonts, 
in an abandoned house, a cheese was found 
bearing the date 1785. It had become so hard 
that it was necessary to cut it with a saw, but 
those who partook of it declared that it was 
still an excellent cheese. 

& 

uman Hair Trade.—The weight of a full 

growth of hair of a normal woman aver- 
ages about a half-pound. In response to 
demands of fashion, trade in human hair has 
grown to enormous proportions. In 1909 Ger- 
many imported 447,794 pounds and exported 
more than half that 
amount. Of the ex- 
ports, 42,328 pounds 
ame to the United 
States. Other coun- 
tries also contributed to 
or imports of this 
commodity. Much of 
the hair handled is 
from China, although 
it is cheapest because 
the supply is abundant 
and the quality coarse. 
Bohemia is the great 
center of the human 
hair trade, particularly of its preparation for 
market. The price is regulated by fineness, 





A PEASANT GIRL OFFERING 
HER HAIR FOR SALE. 


lor and length, although length is the chief | 


consideration. Natural white hair brings as 
high as one hundred dollars a pound. Substi- 
tutes of vegetable fiber have been made, but are 
found too brittle. A healthy human hair will 
bear a tensile strain of nearly two-thirds of an 
ounce, 


& 


_ of Halley's Comet.—Using as a 
basis the recent calculations of Messrs. 
Cowell and Crommelin, Dr. Pio Emanueli of 
Rome has recalculated the velocity of Halley’s 
comet in its orbit, finding results somewhat 
different from those usually published. At 
Perihelion, or nearest point to the sun, Doctor 
Emanueli fixes the speed of the comet at 34.10 
miles per second, and at aphelion, or farthest 
Point from the sun, at 0.558 miles per second. 

speed of the comet at the time when it 
Jassed between the earth and the sun, on May 
With, has been reckoned at about 25 miles per 
second. 

& 

Problems of Light.— A remarkable increase 
* in the efficient distribution of light from an 
Mmeandescent or other lamp has been exhibited 











grated Strike.— The conductors 


impeded. 
several trains have been derailed by open 


switches. * 


Forest Fires wrought great havoc during 


the third week in July in Manitoba, and 
in the states of Washington and Wisconsin. In 
the Kootenay district of Manitoba 20 railroad 
and traffic bridges and a dozen lumber-mills 
and yards were burned, and the total loss 


through the fires is estimated at from $5,000,000 


to $6,000,000. The towns of Whitewater and 
McGuigan were destroyed, and the town of 
Ryan, in the State of Washington, near the 
Canadian boundary. In Wisconsin the fires 
covered a large part of the central section of 
the state, and the Huntington forest reserve 
was destroyed and the village of Heinemann 
was burned. ° 


Bi ayn Restrictions on Emigration. 


The Japanese government, according to a | 
statement from Tokyo, is rigorously enforcing | 


restrictions upon Japanese emigration to the 
United States. 
thorough investigation by the foreign oftice, and 


then only to returning emigrants or to relatives | 


of emigrants already in the United States, 
whose support is satisfactorily assured before 
the passports are given. The official statistics 
of the foreign office for the six months ending 
with March 1, 1910, show that during that 
period the Japanese entering the United States 
numbered 221, and that the Japanese emigrants 
returned from the United States numbered 
2,506. The number of Japanese entering 
Hawaii was 659; the number returning from 
Hawaii to Japan, 1,524. 


& 


outhful Heroism.—The Carnegie Hero | 


Fund Commission, which was established 
in April, 1904, upon a foundation of $5,000,000 
given by Mr. Carnegie, has recently made its 
first report of the cases of heroism which it has 
investigated and rewarded since its establish- 
ment. Of the 336 awards made by the commis- 
sion, 65 were in recognition of acts of heroism 
on the part of children, or youths under 20. 
One case was that of a schoolboy of 13, John 
F. Kennedy of Holyoke, Massachusetts, who 
gave his life in a vain attempt to save a boy of 
10 from drowning; another was that of John 
Bosko, 12 years old, of Marblehead, Ohio, who 
rescued a child of seven from a Lake Erie ice- 
floe 200 feet from shore, and was given by the 
commission a bronze medal and $2,000 for his 
education. The youngest two in the list were 


Marjorie E. Coast of Iowa City, lowa, aged | 
11, and Maree Y. Trevor of Marion, Illinois, | 


aged nine, who risked their lives in saving 


| other children from drowning. 





| 
| 
| 





by the holophane reflectors recently introduced | 


M England. Photometric tests have shown 
mat the efficiency is increased from seven to 10 


Vines by the reflectors, and the distribution is | 


Wty much improved. ‘The reflectors are in the 


of globes surrounding the light, having a 
“ties of prisms in the interior to diffuse the | 
and another series of horizontal prisms | 


the exterior to redirect the light. The angles | 


and ineli 
full 


nations of the external prisms are care- 


& 


co of ‘‘Dreadnoughts.’’—The bat- 
tle-ships built for the navies of the world 
are of constantly. increasing size and strength. 
The original British Dreadnought, which was 
completed in 1906, and was at that time the 
most formidable vessel afloat, is of 17,900 tons’ 
displacement. But Great Britain’s newest 
war-ship, the Lion, to be launched this month, 
has a displacement of 26,000 tons; and the 
battle-ship Rio de Janeiro, which is in process 
of building by British ship-builders for the 
Brazilian government, will have a displacement 


and 
trainmen of the Grand Trunk Railway | 


More than 
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Passports are granted only after | 


| 
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of 32,000 tons, and will cost about $14,500,000. | 


& 


T= Support of Royalty.—The British 


House of Commons has passed the new 
civil list, which makes provision for King 


George and the expenses of the royal household. | 


The appropriation is $2,350,000, which is the 


same sum which was allotted to King Edward. | 


Motions were made by Labor leaders to reduce 
the amount, and to omit the provision for the 
King’s children and the Queen in the event of 
the King’s death, but only about 20 members 
voted for the amendments. 


+ 


tye and the Powers.—Under pressure 
of an ultimatum from the four protecting 
powers, and a threat that the chief Cretan 
ports would be occupied and the customs seized 
if their demand was not complied with, the 
Cretan government has promised that the Mos- 
lem deputies who were expelled at the last 
meeting of the Cretan Assembly shall be read- 
mitted, and shall not be required to take an 


loath of allegiance to King George of Greece. | 


¥ caleulated in order to direct the light to| But immediately after, the Cretan Assembly 
best advantage. The gain in effective illu- | adjourned for four months, thus deferring actual 
is described as surprising. 


compliance with the demand of the powers. 








« Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 





Puffed Wheat Served With Blackberries 


Fifteen Million Dishes 





Every Month 


Since summer began it has been almost impossible for our 
mills to supply enough Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
are eating fifteen million dishes per month. 





People 


Or 
These crisp grains with berries form 


For breakfast, they serve them with sugar and cream. 
they mix them with berries. 
an enticing blend. 

For luncheons or suppers—for between meals or bedtime— 
That's a delightful dish. 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are as crisp as crackers, and four 


they are served in a bow! of milk. 
times as porous as bread. And they supply the whole grain, as 
crackers and bread do not. 

All that needs to be done before serving is to crisp the grains 
in a warming oven. 


Just Imagine This: 


If you are not one of these users, we ask you to imagine this: 

Gigantic kernels of wheat or rice, puffed to eight times nat- 
ural size. Made so porous and crisp that they melt in the mouth. 
Made so digestible—by exploding the starch granules—that diges- 
tion begins before the grains reach the stomach. 

Great, nut-like grains, shaped just as they grew. 
absorb whatever you mix with them. 


Ready to 


Can any one wonder that people are eating fifteen million 
dishes per month ? 


Puffed Wheat, 10c, 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Extreme 
the 





West 





These are Prof. Anderson’s foods foods that are shot 


from guns. 
Then 


the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 


“he wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. 
T g 


That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
pressure becomes tremendous. 
the steam explodes. 
a myriad particles. 


Then the guns are unsealed and 
Instantly every starch granule is blasted into 


Yet 
We have the 


The grains are puffed to eight times their natural size. 
the coats are unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. 
whole grains made porous and crisp and digestible. 


Good for Hot Days 


These curious, digestible, ready-cooked cereals are the ideal 
summer foods. They are so delightful that four people in five 
prefer them to all other cereals. 


room tests. 


We have proved this by lunch- 
And they don’t tax the stomach. Never before were cereal 
foods made even half so digestible. 

It is true they don’t last long. 
servings, several times a day. 


Children are apt to want several 
But what better food can you 


serve to them than these whole grains made wholly digestible ? 
We ask you to order one package of each — order them now 


from your grocer. Do this to see what you've missed. 
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is an illus- 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


THE 
rated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


| each one. 
| “I feel so much better now that we have declared 


As he turned from the building he said, 


our allegiance to the new king. It was so awful 
all Saturday and Sunday, when we had no king 
proclaimed.” 

The warm feeling of Bermuda toward King 
George is heightened by the fact that as a growing 
boy and a younger son of the Prince of Wales, he 
passed a happy winter there. One of his favorites 
at that time was a young American girl who dis- 
covered him in the admiral’s hallway one day 
tugging at his gloves. “I hate to wear them,” he 
admitted, as he glanced at her bare hands, ‘only I 
promised grandmother that I would.” 

Another comrade was a little girl whose great- 
grandfather had fought side by side with Wolfe 





Now — 


upon the Plains of Abraham. She used to push 
her little rocking-chair close beside that of the 
prince and laboriously time her small rockers 
with those of his larger chair. “We rock together, 
Prince Georgie,” she used to chatter, ‘always 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewa 

is made at the risk of the 


Payment for The Companion, when. sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- | 


Is. Payment to strangers | 
subscriber. 


the question reduces 











press Money-Order. When neither of these can be together.” e - Ps ; 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. | ‘ a 3 © 
F ‘ 2 One slight incident shows the intense loyalty of 1 ec O us 1S for 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. als . : ° 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | at least the elder Bermudians. An American wa 
the envelope. visitor, having sent a copy of Miss Jewett’s charm- . 7 fro 
Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | jing story, ““The Queen’s Twin,” to a family of A ll t ‘ 
t 8, ate t ress ol os “g P te ; 
ie Aho eee the sake Sees ell | sisters, asked later how they liked it. Firmly but re you willing to J 
be changed. courteously they replied that they thought the ° po 
Always give th f the Post-Office to which | aut ¢ ak it ies wi sir ! t t t h 
we I 2 prwertig hgerpe wren dapetrerch garner rus O chance in on 
our books unless this is done. story is that of a Maine sea-captain’s wife whose = th 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | birth, death, and the ages and names of her chil- b d k . 
x0 PERRY MASON COMPANY dren coincided closely with those of Queen Vic- uying SO a crac ers, rig! 
“The Youth's Companion, * toria. It is pleasant to recall that in the royal 3 it | 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. alace ; i or sk ete =e take ‘ 
2 ’ palace at Windsor the sketch was taken more t tim 
humorously, a beautifully bound copy having or are you going O the 
| found welcome place there. on 
MEASLES. eye? assure YOur self of get- bor 
[* seems almost impossible to i ‘ 1 
make people in general take | FIGURES OF SPEECH t th f t d 
‘ a properly serious view about . 2 a Ing c ines SO a and 
measles. The health officers | HE waiters who infest the cheap eating-houses the 
“ P Some | f New York, and baw! their orders in a sten- 
complain that no attention of ’ k d — hon 
oe sa is paid to the matter; | torian voice to the cook in the kitchen, vary the Crac ers ever ma © of | 
that cases are not reported | monotony of their own existence, and alleviate the pike 
P : ‘are few narent. | conditions under whielf the customers must eat, 
and that very few parents | | iaiaiall aselaiamiieaaeieeith Sauteed up 
make any attempt to isolate or | PY means of an ingenious and amusing gift of para- pA 
shield the well children from the sick ones in the | Phrase. The New York Evening Sun has been 
same family. collecting some of these restaurant cries. shal 
The usual point of view taken seems to be that | | “Mutton broth in a hurry,” says a customer. stre 
it is an unimportant and unavoidable ill, and that | — in the rain! Make him run!” shouts the call 
the sooner it is over with the better. This point | ““peefsteak and onions,” says a customer. libe 
of view is, of course, based on the indisputable | “John Bull! Make him a Guinea!” shouts the far 
act the st children do have the measles sooner | Waiter. vas 
fact that most children do oe menene 5 “Where’s my baked potato?” asks a customer. = 
—s0 


or later, and that in most cases it és a slight) «Mrs Murphy in a sealskin coat!” shouts the 


matter, and that the percentage of fatal cases is 
not high. Many children have them with no more 
symptoms than would attend a bad cold in the 


waiter. 

“Two fried eggs; don’t fry ’em too hard,” says 
a customer. “Adam and Eve in the garden! 
Leave their eyes open!” shouts the waiter. 












Biscuit 


























head, and are not even sent to bed. “Poached eggs on toast,” says a customer. 
This attitude toward measles on the part of the | “Bride and groom on a raft!” shouts the waiter. 
general public is a distinetly unfair one for several nell” ee eee says a customer. “Fowl ¢g ; 
reasons, and it is a matter that ealls for the “Hash,” says a customer. “Gentleman wants (Never Sold in Bulk) 
awakening of the public conscience as well as the | to take a chance!” shouts the waiter. “I'll have 
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over from head to foot; then, slowly rolling up 
the whites of his eyes, said: 

“My stars, sah, you has done ruined me for 
life; you has, for sure.” 


The captain in charge made a remark which 
showed how sincere the feeling was, and how} 
much this proclaiming of the new king meant to | 
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